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Chronicle 


Home News.—On January 2, Senator Moses, Chair- 
man of the Senate Post Office Committee, presented to 
the Senate an amended bill on postal rates. This measure 
is a revision of the Sterling-Paige bill 
intended to raise the amount sufficient 
to cover the proposed salary increase 
of postal employes by advancing the rates on all but first 
class letter mail. The amended bill provides for greatly 
modified rate increases in second-class mail and minor 
changes in fourth-class matter; in regard to first-class 
mail it advocates an increase to two cents on private mail- 
ing cards. It is estimated that the new bill would raise 
about $60,000,000 additional revenue. The legislation is 
designed, however, as a temporary measure; it extends 
from April 15, 1925 to February 15, 1926. Meanwhile, 
a special joint committee is authorized to conduct hearings 
on rate increases and to present a report on the matter of 
permanent legislation to the next Congress. The 
Sterling-Paige bill and the amended bill are being used to 
present an alternative to the Senate in connection with the 
vote on the President’s veto of the Postal Employes Salary 
Increase Bill taken on January 6. With the Senate sus- 
taining the veto, the amended bill is to be presented for 
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consideration. Some connection with the Congressional 
discussion is found in the action of Postmaster General 
New in suspending six important postal employes. As 
a result of the investigation of the Post Office Department, 
it was reported that these officials, together with the secre- 
tary of the House Post Office Committee and the Assist- 
ant Clerk of the Senate Committee, had used money to 
influence legislation in favor of the salary increase of the 
postal employes. 


When Congress reconvened after the holiday recess, 
the question of the payment of the French war debt 
unexpectedly flared into prominence. Both in the Senate 
and in the House sharp criticism was 
made of the French attitude towards 
liquidation of the debt to this country. 
These remarks were occasioned, first, by certain state- 
ments recently made by French officials, in particular by 
M. Jusserand, and secondly, by the omission of the French 
Minister of Finance to mention as a national liability the 
French debt to the United States in the financial balance 
sheet which he presented to the French Chamber. Some 
members of Congress assumed that France contemplated 
repudiating its war obligations to this country, But the 
French Embassy immediately hastened to explain that the 
indebtedness to the United States was not listed in the 
financial report of 1925 because no arrangements for 
liquidation had been made; there was no intention to 
repudiate the debt. The French Government, likewise, 
hastily dispatched a note to this country to allay any sus- 
picion or uneasiness about the French intentions to pay. 
While the details of the French proposal are somewhat 
vague, it is understood that the note asks for a ten-year 
moratorium and for payments to be made over a period 
of eighty years at small interest. 


Debate on 
French Debt 


The House of Representatives has approved without 
change the Appropriation Bill of $11,000,000 for the 
enforcement of prohibition. According to statistics pub- 
lished in the New York Times, the 
prohibition appropriation has shown a 
steady increase annually since the law 
went into effect in 1920. In that year the appropriation 
amounted to $3,750,000; this year it requires treble that 
amount to enforce the law. In addition to the $11,000,000 
mentioned in the regular bill, some $9,640,250 of the 
amount granted to the Coast Guard Service will be devoted 
to use against the so-called “ rum fleet.” A conservative 
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estimate, therefore, of the cost of prohibition enforcement 
for the current year is about $20,000,000. Representative 
Vare, of Pennsylvania, declares that the actual amount to 
be expended will approach nearly $30,000,000. He 
enumerates the expenses incurred by the other government 
departments through the prohibition law, such as those 
of printing, costs of the Department of Justice, interest 
and depreciation on the investment of the “ dry navy ” and 
the like. The principle item mentioned in the regular 
appropriation measure for prohibition is that of salaries; 
$1,300,000 is granted to 749 officials in Washington, 
$6,477,520 for 3,181 employes in the field, $20,000 for 
miscellaneous employes and $50,000 for temporary ones. 
Speaking of the officers who have been engaged in prohibi- 
tion enforcement, the New York Times, in its article, 
states : 

Out of 4,900 dry agents appointed since prohibition began, there 
now being 1,569 operating, 570 have been dismissed, 293 of them 
for collusion, extortion and bribery, conspiracy, false expenses, 
illegal disposal of liquor, false reports and thefts, and 277 for 
intoxication and insubordination, misconduct and “ unsatisfactory 
service.” 

If these figures be true, nearly one-eighth of the 
appointees since 1920 have proved untrustworthy. 


Austria.—Of unusual interest and significance is the 
abolition of the Workmen’s Councils by the Socialists 
themselves, at their Salzburg convention. Founded during 
the revolutionary period that followed 
upon the destruction of the Dual Mon- 
archy, the Workmen’s Councils had 
been introduced into the various industrial establishments. 
Soon, however, they proved to be a very anomalous insti- 
tution. Both in the Government and in the National 
Assembly the Socialists were in power. They repre- 
sented the State, whereas their own members in the Work- 
men’s Councils represented a revolution against the State. 
For such an organization there was clearly no room in a 
Socialist State. The Councils acted as if they were a 
government in themselves, independent of the Govern- 
ment of the republic, to whose ordinances they simply paid 
no heed. They minded neither the law nor the established 
rights of the country. Socialist politicians tolerated them 
in the hope that they might serve to bring about a unifica- 
tion of the Socialist and Communist elements. However, 
as the event proved, they inclined entirely towards Com- 
munism. In Germany the Socialists made no delay in 
abolishing these organizations. They saw that quick and 
determined action was necessary to defeat the Communists. 
In Austria the Socialists were more tardy. They fought 
vigorously to stave off Bolshevism, but they still dreamed 
of a possible reconciliation with the Soviets. But now, 
at length, the final step has been taken and the Work- 
men’s Councils are dead and gone in Austria as well as in 
Germany. Their institution had created a great stir in the 
world, but they have merely marked another failure. In 
the view of the Austrian Socialists they had become quite 
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superfluous, since they had already been virtually dis- 
placed by two other organizations, the Management Ad- 
visory Committees and the Shop Committees. The latter 
boards of workmen had already been legally created dur- 
ing the last years of the old monarchy, while the former 
have also been in existence for some time. The Tagblatt, 
in commenting upon the recent events, is greatly delighted 
at the abolition of the Workmen’s Councils which naturally 
were exceedingly odious to the “ bourgeois” leaders of 
industry. 


In this connection our Austrian correspondent calls 
attention to another significant event that took place last 
November during the celebration of the sixth anniversary 
of the birth of the new republic.. As 
is usual on such occasions the troops 
of the diminutive Austrian army were 
ordered to attend in parade uniform. Most of the officers 
and men believed that the decorations they had won during 
war time would be a fitting part of their gala attire. The 
law of the republic, moreover, permits the wearing of 
these decorations. But they had miscalculated the temper 
of the people. Some at least in the crowds that lined 
the streets took the wearing of these emblems amiss. They 
saw in them a reminder of all the nation has undergone 
because of the unhappy World War. As a consequence 
officers and men were insulted. Some even were attacked 
and pulled down from their horses. The soldiers, how- 
ever, displayed an admirable discipline, refraining from 
all use of their weapons. The police cleared the streets 
and a number of the disturbers of the peace were arrested. 

Attention may be briefly called to two other character- 
istic demonstrations. One had been arranged by the un- 
employed and brought to notice the great misery due to 
lack of opportunity for work. The other was staged by 
the tradesmen in Vienna, while about 10,000 men and 
women came from the provinces to join in this demonstra- 
tion. Speeches were delivered in or near the Townhall by 
the various leaders of the trades associations. The main 
theme was a denunciation of the unbearable taxation im- 
posed upon them by the State and the townships. 


Popular 
Demonstrations 


Czechoslovakia.—The budget for 1925, with its esti- 
mated total expenditure of nearly 16,000 million Czecho- 
slovakian crowns or 500 million dollars, approved in the 
autumn session of the National As- 
sembly, has been, in comparison with 
that for 1924, cut dawn by more than 
1,000 million crowns. But even thus it again shows a 
deficit of nearly 300 million crowns, which, however, 
according to experience, is likely to become much bigger 
in reality. In order to enforce economy the budget has, 
for the first time, a permanent new feature, inasmuch 
as some thirteen departments, such as the post office, the 
railways, the estates and forests, are to be conducted on 
strictly commercial lines, and their ordinary expenses are 
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to be met out of their own means. This measure is to 
stop the squandering of public money in departments 
which to a private owner would have yielded a large 
profit, whilst in the hands of the State there has been 
always a big deficit. 

But a budget of 16,000 millions is still too heavy a bur- 
den; considering the finances of the taxpayers one of 
13,000 millions would be fairer. In addition, the saving 
of 1,000 millions has been effected by cutting the “ mate- 
rial side” of the expenditure, in some departments almost 
to the verge of impossibility, whilst the “ personal side,” 
salaries and pensions, has remained the same. In the 
budget for 1923 this side was roughly 33 per cent of the 
total estimated expenditure, in 1924 48.6 per cent, and 
in 1925 it is to be 52 per cent. And nevertheless employes 
with university training are paid miserably! The Re- 
public has now, besides 42,000 teachers paid by the State, 
342,000 State employes, whilst even in proportion to pre- 
war Austria, which was known as having far too many, 
Czechoslovakia ought to have no more than 290,000; and 
only some 220,000 would be proportionate to the popula- 
tion and could be remunerated adequately. 


The situation is unbearable, and now even the Socialists, 
who are responsible for it and, so far, have been its de- 
fenders, recognize the absolute necessity of reduction in 

the numbers of State employes. 


A Hard Problem According to announcement made by 


one of their Cabinet Ministers about 
30,000 are to be dismissed and other restrictions imposed ; 
Government bills to that effect are to be passed early in 
1925. But if a sound reform is to be initiated, the present 
unwieldy administration apparatus, also, which leaves 
almost no authority to the individual subaltern and makes 
trifles pass through a long series of hands, must be re- 
formed, and it will be necessary either to suppress a por- 
tion of the too many Government secondary schools which 
during the first years of the Republic sprang up like mush- 
rooms and are now almost as numerous as those of far 
larger and richer France, or at least to prescribe for thema 
small numerus clausus of pupils, because at present they 
are so overcrowded that the classes must be split up into 
numerous sections. After graduating a very large propor- 
tion of the students want Government appointments and, 
thanks to party patronage, have got them so far. The con- 
sequence has been the present disastrous situation. The 
young generation must be diverted into other channels. 
In order to set a good example the State ought also to 
diminish the number of seventeen ministries, excessive 
for so small a country and maintained only for party 
reasons, and leave to private enterprise many undertakings 
of a private nature which in private hands would prosper 
and yield taxes, but to the State bring very large deficits 
only. 


So far every year’s budget and actual administration 
has closed with a deficit, which, though every year it is 
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smaller, in the six years, 1919-1923, totals 24,800 million 
‘ crowns, whilst the total of the public 
D Be eg ef debt of Czechoslovakia amounts to a 
little more than 29,000 millions. A 
serious item in this debt are the internal debts in the 
shape of short-termed treasury bonds, to the value of 
8,073 millions, by which the Ministers of Finance evaded 
the inflation of the currency. Their continuous prolonga- 
tions, instead of helping them, are not only disadvantage- 
ous and discreditable, but the existence of so large an 
amount of them is a serious handicap when, as at present, 
a foreign loan is being negotiated just in order to redeem 
them. Much commotion was caused in November, 
1924, when after the failure of financial negotiations in 
London an article in the London Times aired the ideas 
of a financial high commissioner or adviser to Czechoslo- 
vakia, and of a Danubian Confederation which would 
strengthen the economic basis of the Republic. 


France.—One result of the recent disclosures published 
in these columns last week about large secret stores of 
illicit arms in Germany has been a storm of criticism that 
has descended upon the head of Prime 
Minister Herriot. In connection with 
the above disclosures the Paris news- 
paper, Eclair, published a report made to Marshal Foch 
by General Nollet last April, shortly before the election 
to office of Premier Herriot. General Nollet was then the 
head of the Allied Military Control Board in Germany. 
He accused the Germans of wholesale abuses of the dis- 
armament clauses included in the Versailles Treaty and 
said that the German Reich was boasting of a greater 
army than that allowed by the treaty. On the day previous 
to this disclosure the clair published minutes of a meet- 
ing between Prime Minister MacDonald and Herriot 
which took place in June. These disclosures put the 
French Premier in a bad light. As a result of all this 
Herriot has brought criminal action against this newspaper 
under the charge that it has published documents endan- 
gering the safety of the State. But practically the whole 
French press, even that portion in sympathy with the 
Premier, has cried out against this action. What the 
Eclair has given out has been published over and over 
again, the press avers, and as for endangering the safety 
of the State, the only State endangered by the reports is 
that of Germany. The press accuses Herriot of giving 
vent to private and personal feelings against this news- 
paper, and condemns such action as a serious breach of the 
prerogatives of the liberty of the press. According to a 
dispatch in the New York Times, M. Bure, editor of 
Eclair, thus commented upon Premier Herriot’s action: 
“The Eclair is prosecuted not because it published the 
Nollet report, but because since the first hour of Herriot’s 
power we have said that our pitiable minister is deceiving 
France.” The Temps asks Herriot how he can muzzle 
the press if he is such a devotee of the Republican party ; 
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the Jaurnal des Debats exclaimed that none of the French 
monarchs of former days proceeded any more seriously 
than Herriot against liberty. 


Ireland.—With the new year, the Irish Boundary Com- 
mission enters upon a new stage of its work and begins 
to hold its formal sessions in London. The members of 
the Commission spent the greater part 
of December in making a tour of in- 
vestigation through the districts in- 
volved in the boundary dispute in order the better to 
acquaint themselves with the economic and geographical 
conditions. Many statements, which had to be lodged 
with the Commission before the end of 1924, were received 
from public bodies, associations and individuals, and these 
are now to be considered in detail. While the Free State 
has been cooperating with the Commission in every way, 
and is prepared to present evidence both by counsel and 
by document, the Ulster Government has officially declined 
to take any notice of the Commission in order that it may 
remain free “to repudiate any decision that may be 
reached.” However, Sir James Craig has encouraged his 
supporters to appear before the Commission, unofficially, 
and to assist it in its investigations. There seems little 
optimism on the part of any of the three Governments 
that the Commission will arrive at a satisfactory solution. 
The attitude pf the Free State has been clearly explained 
by Mr. John O’Byrne, the Attorney-General of the Free 
State. 

“In the settlement of the Irish boundary issue,” Mr. O’Bryne 
said, “the onus is not on us to prove how much of Northern 
Ireland should be in the Free State, but on Northern Ireland to 
show how much of it should remain out of the Free State.” He 
declared that the treaty was between Great Britain and the whole 
of Ireland; provision was made that Northern Ireland might 
have the power of declaring itself out of the jurisdiction of the 
Free State, but to that right was attached the qualification that 
its area should be examined by a Commission with a view to 
having the boundary drawn in accordance with the wishes of the 
inhabitants. 

The Attorney General therefore concludes that “ North- 
ern Ireland must justify every claim it makesjto keep any 
area out of the Free State.” 


Boundary 
Commission 
Begins Session 


Russia.—It is worth giving here an abstract of the re- 
view of recent economic developments in Russia prepared 
by Mr. Leo Pasvolsky, of the American Institute of 
Economics for the Research Depart- 
ment of the Federated Churches. To 
begin with the agricultural production 
of the country, he finds this to be almost exclusively in 
the hands of the peasants. The so called “ Soviet estates ” 
contribute very little to the total output. The peasants 
hold the land in what amounts to undisputed possession. 
The output of their cultivation is theirs to dispose of as 
they see fit. A certain part of it goes to the payment of 
taxes, some of which are collected in kind and some in 
money. To obtain money for taxes and for the purchase 
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of manufactured goods the peasant is constrained to place 
at least a portion of his product on the market. 

The industrial production of the country is almost com- 
pletely in the hands of the Government. Less than one- 
twentieth of the total industrial output is in the hands of 
private capital, operating under a sys- 
tem of leases and concessions. This 
private capital controls only very small 
enterprises. All the large enterprises are in the hands of 
syndicates or “trusts,” which operate as State agencies, 
though on the basis of their own budget. These enterprises 
must sell their output mainly to the peasants, and obtain 
from them the necessary food supply and some of the raw 
material of production. Thus State capitalism is supreme 
in industry and private enterprise in agriculture. The 


clash between these two systems takes place in the process 
of exchange of products between land and industry. 


Industrial 
System 


The system of distribution consists of three categories 
of trading agencies. The State ,the cooperative organiza- 
tions and private traders. The State acts through the in- 
strumentality of its various govern- 
mental departments and organizations ; 
the cooperative organizations are 
closely controlled by the State, while the private trader 
is viewed antagonistically as a very successful and there- 
fore dangerous competitor. “We must learn how to 
trade” was Lenin’s warning over and over again. With 
the end of 1923 the status of internal trade, as regards 
the relative position of the three categories of trading 
agencies, became the outstanding feature of the whole 
economic situation. The Soviet purpose was gradually to 
concentrate the whole distributive process in the hands of 
State-controlled cooperative organizations. The trade 
process would then be under what Lenin called the in- 
direct control of the proletariat, that is of the handful of 
Bolsheviki in power at the time. 


System of 
Distribution 


Theoretically the proletariat, i.e., the Communist party, has at 
its disposal a number of powerful means for putting this program 
into effect. It controls the Government and thus has discretionary 
legislative powers. It controls practically the whole industrial out- 
put of the country. It has in its hands the whole credit machinery 
of the country through the State control of banking. It has some 
trade organization, in the form of governmental bureaus and of 
cooperatives. With all these means at the disposal of the State, 
the Communist leaders expected that the role of private capital in 
the internal trade of the country would be more or less limited 
even at first, and would gradually be reduced to zero through 
sheer inability to compete with the much more powerful State- 
controlled organizations. 

This hope proved deceptive. According to estimates 
made by responsible Soviet leaders, private capital con- 
trolled by the beginning of 1924 fully 80 per cent of the 
retail and over 50 per cent of the wholesale trade of the 
country. Private capital, given an opportunity, thus suc- 
ceeded eminently. When this fact became plain the whole 
machinery of the Soviet regime was at once directed to- 
wards fighting private trade, by substituting for it trade 
carried on by State and cooperative organizations. 
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Woman’s Part in Progress 





Antuony M. Benepik, D.D. 


larly the moral ones, which are so instantly clamor- 

ing for attention, we must needs rely immensely on 
the thoughtful help of woman. For she is the keystone 
of the home, the foundation upon which it is built and 
exists; and it is upon the safeguarding of the home that 
our moral welfare rests and depends. And now that 
woman has an active part in the Government of our 
country and the formulating of its agenda, we naturally 
expect that she will energetically and whole heartedly 
encourage the soul’s awakening to the higher issues of 
life, which, it is to be feared, are becoming too thoroughly 
eclipsed. 

And therefore it is with a deep sense of disappointment 
that we read the “ Social and Civic Creed” of Mrs. John 
Dickinson Sherman, elected president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in its recent biennial con- 
vention at Los Angeles; it is with a sinking of hope that 
we scan the “ Decalogue” which had led her supporters 
to claim that we have now found our “ female Moses.” 
It is not the things planned which cause this feeling of 
dejection, but rather the omission of many noteworthy 
points from the list of instant necessities. What the 
Federation plans to accomplish, as a general thing, is a 
greatly-desired work. But we had expected that the 
united minds of 6,000 representatives of 2,000,000 
American women would be quick to note the signs of the 
time and appreciate the need of an understanding of moral 
values, especially in questions concerning the wedded state 
and its problems. 

Many of the points noted by Mrs. Sherman are well 
worthy of support. She lays emphasis, for example, on 
the fact that “ American homes at present offer a challenge 
to the women of the country,” and that “there must be 
in the house that intangible something that radiates har- 
mony, friendliness, and wholesome, purposeful living ” ; 
that intangible something, in brief, which makes the house 
a home. What a vast abyss sometimes lies between the 
two notions! The things which, ini her estimation, are 
most important are the home, the school, and the nation’s 
natural resources. She speaks out boldly for the promo- 
tion of efficiency by means of labor-saving devices and 
conveniences in household work, that “there may be 
plenty time left to give to the soul of the home.” 

These recommendations, certainly, are very wise and 
most needful. But in all her statement we find neither 
open nor veiled reference to our duty to the Creator, to 
our need of renewal of a real religious spirit. ‘“ We urge,” 


I: the solution of the many present problems, particu- 





says Mrs. Sherman, among other proposals, “ that physical 
education should be promoted; that our illiteracy should 
be blotted out.” But the greater “urge” for religious 
education, for the abolition of illiteracy in regard to the 
things for which the soul hungers, she appears to ignore. 
And those needs, we must continue to insist, are infinitely 
more important than measures which minister to material 
wants. 

And Ernestine Evans, reporting her impressions of the 
Los Angeles convention in the November Century, shares 
the disappointment which we are trying to voice. To the 
question whether the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is at an ebb in its history or at flow, she replies: 
“The convention last June gives no definite answer.” 
Mrs. Sherman’s main qualification for leadership seems 
to be her success in lobbying Congress for the conserva- 
tion of national parks. And the program adopted has 
evidently been drawn up with a view to give her ample 
opportunity to use her ability along that line. Indorse- 
ment of the Fess Bill for appropriations for home-making 
education, asking Congress for several millions to build 
a national art gallery, approval of the Sterling-Reed 
Education Bill and of the formation of a Department of 
Education, with a secretary of education in the cabinet; 
ratification of the Child Labor Amendment—these were 
among the resolutions passed by the convention; and 
these, it will be readily seen, for their successful accom- 
plishment demand lobbying, pure and simple. 

Mrs. Sherman, too, voices her approval of such action 
in the tenth item of her decalogue, as enumerated by Ida 
Clyde Clarke in the Pictorial Review. WHere she urges a 
double approach to arouse interest in our natural re- 
sources and man’s relation to them; first, by education 
to develop an appreciative understanding of them; and, 
secondly, to secure legislation that provides against their 
misuse. Anna Steese Richardson, experienced journalist, 
according to the Century’s account, criticized the mode of 
action of the convention, saying that a few leaders “ put 
over’ their own pet projects on the others who did not 
even know their own resolutions when they saw them, 
and then went and frightened poor congressmen with 
their stern “three million women want this thing.” 

They called her “catty” for saying it, but it is un- 
doubtedly true. The heroes who will sit in Congress and 
be able to withstand the constant bombardment from pro- 
moters of every kind of wildcat legislative project, involv- 
ing always the expenditure of millions of the people’s 
money, those heroes, we say, have not yet been born. 
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Our national mania for lawmaking has received wide and 
unpleasant publicity, and we are disgusted with it, until 
we ourselves evolve some scheme we wish to have enacted 
into legislative being. 

There are several points of the Federation’s program 
with which we must take open issue; the approval, for 
example, of the Education Bill and of the Child Labor 
Amendment, which tend too much toward centralization 
of power in Washington, the bugaboo we are long trying 
to avoid. Then, too, there is the social-hygiene resolution, 
“a long-winded one,” in the words of Miss Evans, 
“urging the respective States to emphasize the need for 
sex education by the formation of groups for the study 
of this subject.” 

Then, too, we find the lamentable tendency toward 
“ weeking.” One of Mrs. Sherman’s accomplishments, 
as enumerated in the Pictorial Review, is that she has 
recently conducted a successful “ National Garden Week.” 
And now the convention approves a “ Girl’s Week,” with 
the spotlight on the young girl, her citizenship, her health, 
her conduct, by editorials, speeches on street corner and on 
radio. The wisdom natural to femininity should have 
shown the delegates of the Federation that the “ weeking ” 
idea has become an object of ridicule in the press of our 
country, and that there is no more effective “ squelcher,” 
even of honest and important projects, than ridicule. 

It is true that men do not do things much better. “ Even 
the greatest admirer of men,” comments Miss Evans, and 
truly, “cannot pretend that each and every Rotarian 
knows what his officers are backing and why.” Yet there 
are so many present vital needs, vital particularly to 
woman on account of her inborn mother-instinct, that 
we cannot help feeling that many of the other points con- 
sidered and fostered by the convention are superfluous. 
The prevalence of divorce, the question of artificial birth- 
control, the laxity leading to the breakdown of morals and 
hence of the family, our boy-and-girl delinquency prob- 
lem, to cite but a few—how aptly and intimately a con- 
vention of delegates representing several millions of our 
women could have discussed them and the means neces- 
sary to check their spread! 

But can we not strike a few other than sour notes? We 
read that Mrs.‘ Mary I. Norton of New Jersey, the only 
woman who will have a seat in the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, gained prominence especially through her work in 
social service needs. She has helped in the management 
of the Hudson County hospital and almshouse, while 
under her administration the Hudson County Day nur- 
sery has grown from a small experiment to two large 
institutions. And in the New York State Assembly will 
be Mrs. Rhoda Fox Graves, who testifies that it was her 
interest in child welfare work which led her t> the Legis- 
lature. 

And the National Council of Catholic Women has put 
itself heart and soul back of the movement for modesty 
in dress and consequently in conduct, a movement spon- 
sored and encouraged by the Holy Father himself. 
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The Council [writes Mrs. Gertrude Hill Gavin] does not seek 
to create a new or better attitude on this subject among our Catho- 
lic women, but rather to call them back to those standards of 
good taste, good feeling, and good conduct which we all learned 
from our Catholic mothers and in our Catholic schools. 

The force of example, as demonstrated through such 
a movement, is bound to be a very powerful one and to 
have a great influence on the conduct of those who take 
part in it and all who realize its meaning. 

And in regard to the child delinquency problem, in 
New York the Kings County Grand Jury for November, 
in a thought-provoking statement, declared that the best 
possible remedy for the prevalence of crime among youths 
is religious training and a careful parental supervision 01 
the spiritual welfare of children. And it severely indicts 
parents for shirking their responsibilities, for neglecting 
their children or looking only to their material advance- 
ment, to the exclusion of the interests of their souls. 

This is really the problem that we must consider, the 
loss of religious spirit, of understanding of our duties 
to God and our God-given duties to our fellowmen. And 
upon the mother and wife, the anchor of the home, the 
duty principally devolves of evoking a sane knowledge of 
these obligations into being. A wider vista has been opened 
for feminine action in the political and public spheres, 
but woman is not free to enter upon it until she has fully 
satisfied those primary and fundamental responsibilities. 


The Journey’s End 


FLoyp KEELER 


T would be a serious error to presume that those who 

are within the Fold of the Catholic Church are the 
only ones who hold any Catholic truth. Indeed, the his- 
tory of the separatist movements since the sixteenth 
century shows that in each of them there has been at 
least a modicum of truth taken along into the new life, 
as Rachel secreted her father’s household images when 
she departed to the home of her husband. There are 
always certain things that one feels unable to leave behind. 
This was particularly true of the earliest “reformers” and 
of the sects that arose from their efforts. Luther rejected 
at first, little except the Papacy, though his sola fide and 
his strange doctrine of “ consubstantiation ” soon followed. 
In England, however, Henry VIII rejected no doctrine, 
theoretically not even the Papacy. He merely served 
notice on the Pope that for the present he was going to 
take the law into his own hands, fully recognizing that 
he was proceeding contrary to established custom, but 
at the end of his reign it was as dangerous for a man to 
deny transubstantiation as it was to express an unfavorable 
opinion of the royal love affairs. There came to be at 
that time, as Dr. Preserved Smith aptly puts it, “the only 
real Anglo-Catholicism that ever existed,” and while this 
is literally true, the fact that England was for a time 
simply in an informal state of schism and not at all in 
heresy, has given ground to every claim of Catholicism 
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made since that time by the Church of England or by 
those bodies sprung from her. 

Since 1833 the wave of Catholic teaching and practise 
has been rising in Anglicanism. I have often expressed 
the opinion that the Oxford Movement is no spent force, 
but it is still carrying on. And its terminus ad quem is 
what Newman so well pointed out in his King William 
Street lectures seventy-five years ago. It can go nowhere 
unless it goes to Rome. There are increasing numbers 
who see this, and not a few nowadays who frankly 
acknowledge it, but the fact that in these times they have 
the externals of Catholicism more than was the case in 
Newman’s time, causes many to continue to be misled 
as to the immediate necessity of totally making the break. 
However, most of them are beginning to realize the 
utter impossibility of competing with Rome in the matter 
of a practical Catholicism. A recent happening in the 
Philippine Islands is an illustration. 

Soon after the American occupation of the Islands, the 
Episcopal Church in the United States undertook work 
there. Fortunately they selected as their first bishop a 
man of wide vision and statesmanlike qualities, and a wise 
administrator. Bishop Brent felt that it would be an 
impropriety to set up a proselyting mission. among those 
who knew Christianity through the Catholic Church, and 
so, outside of work among the Americans and Chinese in 
Manila, he concentrated his forces upon the head-hunting 
Igorots of Northern Luzon. Why these people were still 
pagan savages after 300 years of Christian work in the 
islands is a question for the Church in Spain to answer; 
the fact remains that they were, and with commendable 
zeal the Americans proceeded to settle among them. A 
young clergyman, the Rev. John A. Staunton, resigned a 
promising work in New York State, and with his wife, 
offered to go to this mission. They were accepted, and 
for twenty years this devoted couple have lived in the 
wilds of the Mountain Province, giving themselves un- 
sparingly to the needs of this primitive people. Others 
have come, stayed a longer or shorter time, and departed, 
but “ Father” Staunton, as everyone affectionately calls 
him, has remained. In this time he has baptized thou- 
sands of these pagans, turned a formerly wild and savage 
region into a law-abiding Christian community, given them 
schooling and civilization, and what is more, he has taught 
them the Catholic Faith. 

Very early it was seen that the courtly Anglo-Saxonism 
of the “ Book of Common Prayer,” its balanced Eliza- 
bethan phrases and its sonorous “ exhortations ” would be 
difficult of apprehension by one who has just ceased hunt- 
ing the heads of his enemy, and Father Staunton was 
not foolish enough to attempt the impossible. He saw 
that what they needed was what their neighbors had 
already received, a religion which emphasized the Sacra- 
mental Presence of God, which taught them to come in 
simple, loving devotion to ask favors of His Blessed 
Mother, and which gave them all those things which have 
proved so efficacious in converting the nations to the 
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Catholic Church. The Igorot had not the sophistication 
necessary to understand “ Tract 90” and Father Staunton 
did not try to distinguish between “ Catholicities”’ for 
him. To a “born” Catholic this may not seem altogether 
honest, but the common Anglican attitude (one held in 
all sincerity too) is stated in the following quotation : 


Staunton was entitled to select from any and everywhere, prac- 
tises that seemed to him useful for Igorots. If he found those 
practises quite generally in the Roman Church, it still does not 
follow that his good faith is to be challenged. Subject to his 
bishop, he had the right to choose. To us the absorbingly inter- 
esting story of what Sagada has accomplished in making civilized 
Christiaris of these simple pagans is of vastly greater weight than 
the enumeration of practises that he has taken over from Rome, 
not for Anglo-Saxons with their background of two thousand 
years of progress, but for Igorots of the very generation that 
hunted heads. 


And Bishop Brent held that the end in this case justi- 
fied the means used to attain it. 

Meantime the Catholic Church has been awakening to 
the needs of the Philippines, and while one does not 
gather, in listening to Bishops and priests who have 
worked there, that there is any danger of their becoming 
rich on the alms sent them, still missionary societies have 
responded to the appeals made. Among others the 
Missionaries of the Immaculate Heart of Mary (com- 
monly known at the Scheut Fathers) have planted a 
mission in the same general region as that of the Episco- 
palians, and it seems, that their mission has prospered to 
a greater degree. This fact, coupled with a further one 
that the present Protestant Episcopal bishop has indicated 
his lack of sympathy with the methods used by Father 
Staunton and his associates, has led to a series of letters 
from these clergy voicing their feeling that it would be 
best in the interests of Christian unity for the Episcopal 
Church to withdraw from the field entirely and leave it 
to the Catholic missionaries. 

The accounts, as reported in the Episcopalian press, 
leave something to be desired, and the reasons given for 
this proposed withdrawal are not without their unsatisfac- 
tory qualities as explanations. This can readily be under- 
stood. These men, though realizing that the only way to 
keep their work “ Catholic ” is to unite with the undoubted 
Catholicism of the Belgian mission, have not quite reached 
the point where they formulate it thus even in their own 
minds. In other words, they have sighted from afar the 
end of the journey, but they have not yet themselves 
traversed the whole way. It is thus with many of them, 
and while more and more are seeing where their pilgrimage 
must end, still they fear to take the step that will, for 
them, end the journey. A mistaken idea of loyalty to 
the tradition in which they have been brought up, a notion 
that by staying where they are they can bring others with 
them, and various other reasons are alleged as keeping 
them hesitating on the border of the Promised Land. To 
these I would state the case in this wise: 

There is no hope for the survival of Catholic teaching 
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outside of the unity of the Catholic Church, for there can 
be no guarantee of its permanence elsewhere. If one will 
be Catholic in doctrine, he must, to be consistent, be 
Catholic in discipline also. The terminus ad quem of such 
teaching is submission to the disciplinary demands made 
by the center of Catholic unity—Rome. To act otherwise 
is to follow a chimera of one’s own imagination, a will- 
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o’-the-wisp, which, leading one deeper and deeper into 
the marshes of doubt and uncertainty, will destroy men 
instead of guiding them into the haven where they would 
be. May they not be misled, but find that “ kindly light ” 
which has led multitudes before them to the “ Vision of 
Peace,” there to find for their wearied souls rest, for their 
desires fulfilment, for the rugged path, their journey’s end. 


Symphonic Echoes 


CLARENCE F., 


HERE were times when the term music did not 
4 have the elasticity it now has. There were times 

when it was felt to have “come to us from the 
angels,’ when “symphony had its source in heaven.” 
Long ago, Plato had already felt that music should not 
be judged merely by the pleasure it affords. This philoso- 
pher, as also his disciple, Aristotle, held that music 
was an essential part of the education of their youth. 
Socrates is said not to have disdained to study its prin- 
ciples along with boys, while Plutarch, the ancient bio- 
grapher, called it the universal science. Babbits were 
undoubtedly less swaggering those days, for it seems to 
have been the general opinion then that ignorance in music 
was evidence of a serious defect in education. 

To the above statements those who are inclined to dis- 
count all claims of the civilizing influence of the Church 
from the time it had begun to function will mot demur. 
But when we maintain that this same high regard for 
the fine arts was kept alive by that very organization 
which is so often accused of obstructing culture and 
refinement, ah, then we strike a snag. The Church of 
course has a far different mission to perform than to 
foster the development of the arts, but at the same time, 
it is none the less true that, whenever she has found 
the use of these things, or anything else that is legitimate, 
can fittingly serve her purpose, she has never hesitated 
to lay them under tribute. An evidence of this is seen 
in the words of St. Augustine, who lamenting the 
obstinacy and ignorance of the Manichean heretics in 
rejecting sacred music, said: “ They know not these medi- 
cines, and they rage against the antidote by which they 
might be healed.” 

That it was the speech of angels then as much as when 
Carlyle styled it thus, is shown in an incident that occurred 
in the time of St. Francis. Through the singing of a 
canticle especially composed for. the purpose by this saint 
two men between whom there had existed a great enmity 
became reconciled again with each other. Religion and 
music have always been inseparable companions, or rather, 
the latter has always been the handmaiden of the former. 
Two very ancient examples of this are the Lamentations 
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of Jeremias, and the songs of David, of which St. Am- 
brose said: 

In them there is a medicine of salvation for the human race; 
the Benediction of the people, the praise of God, the voice of the 
Church, the confession of faith, the joy of freedom, the cry of 
rapture; it mitigates anger, banishes care, alleviates sorrow, hails 
the birth of day, attends also its decline, and sanctifies the still- 
ness of night. 

In all ages, men believed that music belonged to Divine 
worship, for man’s natural instinct urges him to honor 
God by means of it as well as the other arts. Because 
“its vague mysterious character defies all exact inter- 
pretation, it admirably represents the interior man.” 
Plotinus the philosopher thought that by it, men were led 
to God, and we know that St. Albertus owed his conver- 
sion to the effect of music at a sacred drama. In the 
Middle Ages, kings had their musicians, great nobles their 
musicians, and towns their musicians. Municipal orches- 
tras are by no means a twentieth century idea. 

The music of the ancients which originated in their 
temples, was regarded as the source of civilization. It 
will be remembered that under the Old Law, music 
rendered in the tabernacle under God’s own command, 
played a most important part in worship. We are 
informed that Pythagoras was accustomed to play on the 
harp before retiring, and again in the morning to keep 
his mind imbued with the divinity. The Church has tame 
the savage by the use of hymns, and her missionaries have 
converted many through their sacred airs. St. Isidore of 
Spain recommended music for those who, though not 
moved to compunction by words, may be excited by the 
sweetness of melody. St. Chrysostom felt that 
nothing so exalts the mind, and gives it as it were, wings, so 
delivers it from the earth and loosens it from the bonds of the 
body, so inspires it with the love of wisdom and fills it with dis- 
dain for the things of this life as melody of the verses, and the 
sweetness of holy song. 

And, says Cassiodorus, music expels the diseases of the 
mind, and soothes through the medium of the corporal 
senses, the incorporeal soul. 

Describing what ought to be the style of church music, 
St. Bernard thought that it should be 
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fuli of gravity, being neither voluptuous nor rustic, sweet without 
being frivolous, soothing to the ear, and able also to move the 
heart. It should not diminish, but instead enlarge the sense of 
the words, and [Cardinal Bona adds] with the canticles and 
hymns of the Church, we console this solitude of our exile until 
we come to our celestial country, where we shall sing that new 
immortal song without any mixture of grief. 

Because of the extraordinary zeal shown in the cultiva- 
tion of music, it must not be supposed that the relative 
importance of virtue was overlooked. It is recorded that 
Charlemagne condemned some who preferred a monk who 
sang well to one that lived justly. 

For [he adds] though musical discipline is not to be despised, 

yet, if both merits cannot be obtained, it seems more tolerable to 
us to bear imperfection in singing than in living. 
The knowledge of harmony was considered by St. 
Augustine to be the science of “ moving well the mind.” 
Medieval philosophers did not think it too much even to 
affirm that a love of music has a connection with a love 
of justice, for they reasoned that the pleasure of the 
former arises from finding that everything moves accord- 
ing to order, and that there is no disarrangement nor 
discord. 

In the same manner as medieval painting surpasses that 
of the pagans because it is a creature of the Church’s 
ennobling influence, music is likewise indebted to her, 
for from the very beginning, all the fine arts acclaimed her 
their patroness, and under her guidance, exerted such a 
spell over the human race as had never before been known. 

The Church’s numerous regulations calculated to make 
it worthy of Divine service prove its interest in the art. 
Pope Gregory the Great, established in the sixth century 
the first Schola Cantorum for the teaching of ecclesiastical 
music. An eminent authority has declared that no more 
wonderful harmony so well adapted to the words it accom- 
panies was ever composed before or since than the plain 
chant of the Middle Ages. The singing of the Passion 
in Holy Week constitutes a musical drama of the most 
dynamic order, and the Exultet of Holy Saturday is said 
to be the sublimest expression of joyful sound that 
ever came from the human heart and mind. St. Ambrose 
thought that the fundamental power animating all music 
belongs preeminently to the Gregorian chant. An im- 
portant fact that must not be overlooked is that such 
opinions were not confined to those days alone, but remain 
to our own time. The great Mozart himself said that he 
would gladly exchange all his music for the fame of 
having composed the Gregorian Preface, and Berlioz 
says that nothing could ever compare with the Dies Irae. 
The hollow murmur of the grave is heard by Chateau- 
briand in this sonorous composition. Gevaert is of the 
opinion that time has no power over it, and that it can 
therefore never lose its mighty force. 

The evolution of the organ is a page from the history 
of Catholic liturgy. The first one in Europe was sent 
as a present by Constantine Copronymus to Pepin, King 
of France in 757, and placed in the church of St. 
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Corneille at Compeigne, and toward the close of the 
following century, many skilful organ builders were 
drawn to Rome by Pope John VIII. In the tenth century, 
the first one made its appearance in Westminster Abbey. 

Monasteries were always the centers of music cultiva- 
tion. Mozart among others sought advice on the subject 
from the Franciscan friar Martini of Bologna, who built 
up a library of 1700 volumes on the science of harmony. 
Ecclesiastical music was introduced into Ireland by St. 
Malachy in the twelfth century. The first composer of 
figured song in Germany was Adam, monk of Fulda, who 
wrote a famous treatise. The first trace of the use of 
notes is found in the abbey of Corby in Saxony in 945. 
St. Dunstan while a youth embraced the monastic life in 
order to devote himself to music and to the meditation of 
celestial harmony. Alfarus, a monk of Mount Cassino 
was eminent in music. The art was first brought to St. 
Gall from Rome by a papal singer. In the ninth and 
tenth centuries, its monks were great musicians, and their 
compositions were celebrated near and far. Nothing of 
the present day is heard with greater ecstasy than was a 
piece by one of these monks of St. Gall. While it was 
being rendered, King Conrad I, the queen, and the king’s 
sisters took off their rings and put them on the fingers of 
the monk, to signify their admiration. Notker, Ratpert, 
and Tutilo were some of the distinguished musicians of 
this cloister. The last named is known to have been skil- 
ful in playing on flutes and pipes, and in composing verses 
and melodies. Some of the manuscripts of this place are 
still extant. The sublimely expressive compositions of 
Julian of Speyer remain to this day unequalled. 
Theophilus Machetto, a Camaldolese monk in the abbey of 
St. Michael in Pisa was a great musician, mathematician, 
and historian. Horatio Tardito, his teacher, after consult- 
ing all the musical works in the Vatican and other great 
libraries, studied the manuscripts of Franc of Cologne, 
and then published his Curiositates Musicales. Some other 
masters of the time were: Remi of Auxerre, Hubold of 
St. Amand, Gerbert, Abbon, St. Adelm, St. Dunstan, 
Eadmer, a chanter at Canterbury, Simeon at Durham, 
Joannes Thannatensis, Wolstan at Winchester, Thomas 
Walsingham at St. Albans, William Somerset of the 
monastery of Malmesbury, William of Evereaux, Treas- 
urer of Henry I, Geoffrey of Tours, St. Odo of Cluny, 
Peter, chanter and doctor of the University of Paris, and 
Adulphus. 

Non-Catholic music critics like Sir John Hawkins pay 
profound homage to the genius of the monks of the Middle 
Ages who advanced this noble art. Halevy considers the 
Gregorian Chant the most beautiful religious melody that 
exists on earth. Many feel that the achievements of the 
thirteenth century have never been excelled to this day, 
and that they will doubtless continue to remain in this 
enviable position. A great medievalist has said: 


The most sublime elevation to which the soul can attain becomes 
also a celestial inspiration to art, and in comparison therefore 
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with the productions of the old Catholic school, modern musical 
science stands mute. 

Another authority, Dr. Walsh, reminds us that it would be 
absurd to suppose that the people who erected the magni- 
ficent cathedrals that shame our conceited age would have 
been unable to compose music that would not have been 
equally wonderful. 


The Water Power of France 


WituraM H. ScuHerrcey, Px.D. 


HE World War has made apparent that motor power 

will henceforth constitute the basis of industrial and 
economic life, in France as elsewhere. Production, manu- 
facture, transportation, all resolve themselves into ques- 
tions of energy. 

Energy for economic purposes is generated either by 
living organisms, chiefly man and the domestic animals, 
or by natural agents—coal, petroleum, alcohol, water 
power. With the last four may be classed as possibilities 
the air, which is susceptible of running wind mills, and, 
when compressed, of moving tramways; the tides, whose 
enormous energy will doubtless be harnessed some day ; 
and solar energy, which, if utilized advantageously, would 
surpass all others. 

Of the four inorganic sources of energy—petroleum, 
alcohol, coal and water, the first is lacking in commercial 
quantities in France and her colonies. Since to purchase 
this fuel abroad would further burden her exchange, she 
must find a substitute. Alcohol she produces in increasing 
amounts, turning her vegetation, especially in Algeria and 
Senegal, into this substance. Coal, however, continues to 
be her staple fuel, though in burning coal to generate 
steam there is undue waste. 

Since France is a mediocre producer of coal, for a cen- 
tury and a half she has occupied an industrial rank in- 
ferior to that of several other countries. Although con- 
suming annually 60,000,000 tons, she has extracted from 
her mines only forty million. Of the remaining twenty, 
nearly ten came from England, five each from Belgium 
and Germany, and a small quantity from the United 
States. Owing, however, to her enormous iron deposits— 
in Lorraine, Normandy, and Anjou; also in Algeria and 
Morocco—France will henceforth need double or treble 
her former supply of coal. Where is this to be found? 

Fortunately for France, the Saar Valley offers tempo- 
rary compensation for her devastated mines in the Lens 
region. Then, too, the recent discovery of coal deposits 
in Normandy, Dauphiné, Savoy, and the department of 
Lot, should contribute to relieve the shortage. Moreover, 
France possesses near Marseilles deposits of lignite esti- 
mated at two hundred million tons. Her peat beds, though 
numerous, are unimportant. 

Considerable as may seem these various sources of 
natural energy, their sum total, an annual equivalent of 
50,000,000 tons of coal, meets scarcely half of France’s 
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present requirements; and these requirements are certain 
to increase. Since she can have but scant hope of obtain- 
ing fuel from abroad, her economic situation would in- 
deed be critical, but for a comparatively new source of 
supply. This is water power, an agent that is revolution- 
izing industry in the Alps and the Pyrenees, and bidding 
fair to make itself felt throughout the adjoining terri- 
tory, even to distant Paris. 

The rational utilization of the energy lost in water 
courses is the capital economic fact in modern industry, 
constituting in its results the most important advance since 
the invention of steam. Hydraulic contrivances were 
among the first inventions of civilized man; and, before 
the application of steam, they served, with wind power, 
as his sole mechanical motors. Nothing is more simple 
than their installation on a small scale. But when the 
undertaking involves a large volume of water, the in- 
stallation presents exceedingly difficult problems. 

The tapping of a river requires a dam to raise the water 
level; a canal to deflect the working water and to keep 
it on a plane above that of the main body; a construc- 
tion, below, into which the water falls upon a turbine, 
from which, having done its task, it flows out through an 
escape canal to rejoin its parent stream. 

As the sun, in geological ages, produced through vege- 
tation the incalculable wealth of carbon buried in the 
earth, so today it pumps from the sea immense quantities 
of water, which, after falling upon the mountains, can 
be harnessed on its seaward course. Thus rivers become 
not only “moving highways,” as Rabelais and Pascal 
called them, but also vast reservoirs of heat, light, and 
energy. Aristide Bergés, the French engineer who in 1868 
first applied hydraulic power as it is now understood, 
gave to the water thus harnessed the name “ white coal.” 

Its great utility, however, could not be displayed until 
there had been developed its essential auxiliary, the science 
of electricity. The transmission of electric power was 
first shown to be possible in 1873 at the Exposition of 
Vienna by a Frenchman, M. Fontaine. Ere long, facilities 
for such a conveyance of power generated by hydraulic 
machinery immensely increased. The energy so utilized 
in France was estimated at 200,000 horsepower, in 1902, 
350,000 in 1906, 600,000 in 1910, and 800,000 in 1914. 
The present total is more than 4,000,000, additions having 
been rapid and steady after the first year of the war. 

The advantages of “ white coal” over black are mani- 
fest. Instead of serving but once, it is self-renewing. It 
produces no smoke or cinders; it cannot be destroyed by 
fire; it may be controlled by very few workmen; the 
energy produced may be conveyed to great distances at 
comparatively low cost by the most direct means. 

Thanks to hydro-electric power, most of the towns in 
southern France, even during the war, were not restricted 
in their use of light. The tramways of Nice, Marseilles, 
Grenoble, and Lyons are operated by this means, and 
already some attempt is being made to electrify the rail- 
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ways. The Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean system plans for 
hydraulic electrification on the largest scale. In the fac- 
tories of the Southeast much of the energy is supplied 
through electricity derived from water power. This is 
the case in the saw mills, the paper and cotton factories, 
the silk and woolen, shoe and glove mills, and the mines 
for metals. In agriculture, too, hydro-electricity is being 
widely applied. Above all, in chemistry and metallurgy 
water power is proving potent. The electric furnace, in- 
vented by the French physicist, Moissan, can attain higher 
temperatures at less cost than any combustion furnace, 
and it can produce steel, alloys, aluminum, zinc, hitherto 
dependent upon the blast furnace. 

Hydro-electricity is so elastic that the same plant may 
generate energy to perform the most varied tasks. In 
the valley of the upper Isére, for example, is a plant at 
Lancey producing paper and cardboard, operating a rail- 
way, lighting the valley. During the war, this plant manu- 
factured shells. 

Hydraulic power suffers from one handicap, the irregu- 
larity of flow in rivers. As a rule, the volume of water 
carried by streams in mountainous regions is heavy in 
spring, moderate in autumn, and light during the other 
seasons. As a corrective for such irregularities, engineers 
construct huge reservoirs among the mountains, and dams 
across rivers. Extensive works of this nature are already 
completed or projected in the Alps and the Pyrenees. In- 
creasingly, too, engineers are bending their efforts toward 
controlling the great rivers in the more level country, 
streams rich in power and more regular in flow than the 
torrents. 

A second obstacle to ‘the development of hydraulic 
power in France has been the lack of equitable legislation 
governing concessions along waterways. Since the State 
formerly insisted that all conceded rights should revert 
to it after fifty years, syndicates hesitated to risk their 
capital. But according to a recent law governing the 
utilization of the Rhone, the State, besides guaranteeing 
to investors interest on their money, extends the period 
of concession to seventy-five years. A bill now before 
Parliament provides for the creation of five stock com- 
panies, each of which will control one of the five great 
river basins of France, the Seine, the Loire, the Rhone, 
the Gironde, and the Rhine and Meuse. 

At present hydraulic power is being organized chiefly 
on the Rhéne, in the Alps, and in the Pyrenees. On the 
Rhone, at Génissiat, a dam 75 meters in height will pro- 
vide a body of water reaching 23 kilometers to the Swiss 
frontier, with a fall producing 243,000 kilowatts of 
energy. This power can be conveyed a distance of 500 
kilometers to Paris, where it may be sold at no more 
than three centimes a kilowatt. 

The general Rhéne improvement contemplates a triple 
benefit: it will utilize the enormous water power of the 
river ; it will render the stream navigable as far as Switz- 
erland; and it will provide irrigation for 800,000 acres 
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of fertile land along the lower valley. It is estimated that 
the Rhone will yield at least 2,000,000 horse power, one- 
third of which will be transmitted to Paris. This energy 
is equivalent to what would be produced by burning 
12,000,000 tons of coal. 

The harnessing of hydraulic power in the French Alps 
has assumed great industrial importance. More than 
100,000 workers have been given employment there in- 
stead of being forced to seek it in the valleys. Today, in 
place of sending the workers away to gain a livelihood, 
this region sends out its hydro-electric energy and retains 
its man power, re-establishing a prosperity earlier threat- 
ened by industrialism. Lyons and the Saint-Etienne dis- 
trict look to the valleys of the Isére river and the Ro- 
manche for power ; and the southern coast to the Maritime 
Alps. The Pyrenees, also, are being exploited in this direc- 
tion. Already more than 800 kilometers of railway are 
electrified there, and at least 4,000,000 horse power can 
be developed. 

In other parts of France, too, especially the Vosges, 
the Jura, the Cevennes, and the great central plateau, op- 
portunities for the utilization of water power are at hand. 
Engineers, with increasing skill, are making the most of 
these and attempting larger tasks and bringing under con- 
trol loftier waterfalls. In 1910 the energy available at 
low water was 4,600,000 horse power for all France. 
In 1911, that available in periods of medium water was 
between 6,000,000 and 9,000,000. Today, according to a 
recent estimate by the scientist, Paul Becquerel, it is at 
least 15,000,000 horse power. If the available energy 
from the Alps could function fully throughout the year, 
there would be produced 27,000,000 horse power hours 
or 5,000,000,000 for a dozen hours a day during half 
the year. Counting two kilograms of coal for a horse 
power hour, the equivalent of 30,000,000 tons of coal 
could be saved. 

Thus France can compare very favorably with other 
countries in her production of hydraulic power. The 
French, as we have seen, were the first to utilize hydro- 
electric energy in this fashion; the first, also, to devise 
apparatus for applying it and to invent processes for man- 
ufacturing with the aid of the electric furnace. During 
the past three decades, French engineers and physicists 
have attained results that no other country can duplicate. 

If these inventions found in Germany and elsewhere 
earlier application than in the country of their origin, 
this was partly because France, after 1870, lacked the 
commercial self-confidence essential to the launching of 
such enterprises. But, thanks to the “ Sacred Truce,” 
which accomplished miracles during the war, France can 
face the future with confidence. The recent agreement 
regarding the improvement of the Rhéne—once deemed 
impossible because of selfish antagonism between rail- 
roads and river transport interests—has inaugurated an 
era of national toleration. Now that France is again on 
the Rhine, she should succeed in bringing that river under 
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control for her industrial benefit. Through such means 
and all others, her total hydraulic power, in the judgment 
of experts, will be sufficient to save the consumption of 
80,000,000 tons of coal each year. As soon as this inex- 
haustible gift from the heavens has been rendered avail- 
able, her fuel problem will have ceased to exist. 


What About Ireland Now? 


Marion R. REAGAN 


HERE was a time, not long gone by, when Ireland 
was given almost as much space in the newspapers 
as was given lately to the election. The story of 
Ireland and her fight for independence was followed 
eagerly to the climax of the formation of the present 
Government. Then came the anticlimax of the fight be- 
tween the new Government and the Republicans, of 
boundary disputes between North and South, and the 
story of Ireland began to lag. It had somehow lost its snap. 
Even the tourist’s interest in the little green island waned. 
One by one, the hotels along the once-traveled paths closed. 
Those men who used to reap a generous annual harvest 
from rowing visitors over the Killarney Lakes, put up their 
oars and hauled in their boats. Of course it must be said 
that one of the biggest factors in this falling off of the 
tourist trade in Ireland was the not insignificant item of 
the civil wars which raged there up until two years ago. 
He was a brave man indeed who attempted to travel 
through Tipperary or Killarney during 1919 or 1920. But 
it is no longer dangerous to be in Ireland, and it is only 
natural to inquire, why, in a year which has seen the 
greatest exodus to Europe, there have not been more 
tourists to Erin. 

A case is that of the American Advertising Convention. 
There were long lists of strongly Irish names among the 
delegates, yet of all the post-convention tours, the trip 
to Ireland was one of the last to be planned, and while 
it was not the least, certainly it was not the best attended. 

I was among the number of those who went, and I was 
interested to see the reaction of these American business 
men who had shown such languid interest in the island 
during the last few yeais. But it was typical; typical of 
every Irishman returning to his homeland, or of every 
Irish-American, however slight might be the strain of 
Celtic blood in him, returning to the land of his ancestors. 
I have seen Frenchmen come back to France, Germans to 
Germany, Italians to Italy, but I have never seen anything 
to equal the display of emotion—of peculiarly Celtic emo- 
tion—that always accompanies the return of the Irishman 
to Ireland. I know because I am one of them. 

Almost as soon as you get into the Irish Sea, you feel 
it coming on, a sentimental feeling, a relaxation of the 
muscles, a softening about the heart region, a dampening 
of the eyelids. You lean far over the deck rail. There is 
a light misty something over on the horizon. “ Ireland, 
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Ireland,” you breathe and gulp back the uncomfortable 
lump that has been forming in your throat. When the 
Advertising Convention came over, it was the same. There 
was not a man, I believe, in that whole crowd with any 
Shaugnesseys or Hogans in his ancestry who did not have 
just such an experience. But if there were a few “ lignum- 
vitaed ” souls who did not have the experience, even they 
melted to tears at the banquet given that first night when 
Joseph O’Mara sang that old favorite “The Minstrel 
Boy.” 

Man after man, matured, grey-about-the-temples busi- 
ness men rose to make their speeches but were, in almost 
every case, untimely cut off when they remembered their 
“mother came from Ireland.” It was a touching sight, 
this, to the native Irish as well as to the onlooker. I spoke 
to several Irishmen about it later. 

“Yes,” they said, “ we are glad to see these men have 
not forgotten old Ireland, but if their interest is only a 
sentimental one, we don’t want it. What we do want is a 
lively interest in Ireland’s economic, political and artistic 
future.” 

“What is Ireland’s economic, political and artistic 
future?” I asked, conscious of the overwhelming 
enormity of such a question. 

The gentleman waved his hand in a gesture of futility. 
“Stay here a month or so and look about you. You can 
then answer that question best yourself.” 

I stayed a month in Ireland and in the following para- 
graphs shall endeavor to give a resumé of the answer I 
found. 

It is undeniably true that no country, torn by political 
quarrels, can progress economically. Naturally the Irish 
economic situation is not bright at the moment because 
for years the uppermost thought in the mind of. any Irish- 
man was politics. What did he care about his personal 
fortune so long as the fortunes of his country were at 
stake? No capitalist: would open a factory with the coun- 
try so unsettled, and no one would work in it, if the cap- 
italist did so. Jobs they would take, yes, but real work? In 
order that an industry should succeed, the workers must 
have the ambition and hope to get ahead, plus interest in 
their jobs. That was impossible under the old regime, 
simply because of the psychological state of the Irish. Only 
one question was of any importance—to be free or not to 
be free. It is a question that the whole strength of the Irish 
people was thrown into. Nothing else mattered. 

Such an attitude existing now for over centuries, plus 
a naturally enervating climate, has created a spirit of 
indolence which can be only gradually overcome. It is 
with difficulty that the Irishman, his age-old problem re- 
moved, or at least partially removed, can settle down to 
a new system and begin the frugal, hard-working life he 
must begin if Ireland is to prosper. 

And unquestionably it will prosper. Beggars there still 
are on the streets and there is much unemployment, but 
there is a lively group of enterprising business men who 
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have not only the will and determination, but the money 
to push their projects. 

They are the smaller business men, not the capitalists, 
for Ireland can scarcely be said to have a capitalist group 
as yet. Those who have money are leaving it in the banks, 
the banks showing an increase in profits. A few factories 
have been established, not of any magnitude, but signifi- 
cant in as much as they give promise of the industrial de- 
velopment of the country. 


Politically, the situation is not all sunshine. There 
are about six parties in the country at the present 
moment ; the Government party; the Farmers party, sup- 
porting the Government, but not so wholeheartedly as the 
former, and insistent on tax reduction; the Labgr party, 
opposing the Government and wage cuts; the Independent 
party, also opposing the Government and comprising, 
to a large extent, the intelligentsia of Ireland; and finally, 
the National party, opposing the Government, but tolerant 
of it as a means to the end of complete independence. In 
addition to these five parties, all accepting the Anglo-Irish 
Treaty, are the Republicans inalterably opposed to all com- 
promise with England and demanding complete inde- 
pendence. But, in fact, while there are nominally six 
parties, there are actually only two, those who approve 
and those who disapprove of the Government. 

By far the majority of the people disapprove of it, but 
they are sick to death of wars. They want peace. The 
present Government offers peace and is a step in the right 
direction, and so they accept it. They are sad to think of 
all the bloodshed there has been for this “‘ compromise,”’ but 
they hope that eventually, through legislative action, they 
will gain complete independence, and in time perhaps their 
whole island. That is the goal towards which they have 
fought all these years, and they will never be entirely satis- 
fied until they gain it. The bitterness caused by the execu- 
tion of the revolutionary leaders when the new Govern- 
ment came into power is still rankling. 

The artistic outlook is the brightest of all. Grouped 
about the Abbey Theater, which is doing some dramatic 
work of the highest type, are the great writers, William 
Butler Yeats, Lady Gregory, Lennox Robinson and a 
large galaxy of lesser lights which are helping to make 
Dublin shine as one of the most brilliant literary capitals 
of Europe. 

The Royal Dublin Society is collecting the old Gaelic 
tunes which have never before been published. They must 
be collected like the ancient old traditions, from the older 
citizens who’ have heard their fathers and their fathers’ 
fathers sing them. There is a light, lilting quality plus a 
half-conscious pathos in these songs that is characteristic- 
ally Celtic. Perhaps I am prejudiced, but I think it is the 
most beautiful music I have ever heard. 

Ireland may not become one of the most powerful na- 
tions of the world, but certainly she will be one of the 
most significant. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department 


Catholic Leadership 
To the Editor of AMERICA’ 

“Catholic Leadership,” by P. J. Carroll, in the issues of 
America for November 8 to 15, awakened in me a dim recollection 
which has now developed clearly and become fixed. 

In 1902 appeared “Der Katholizismus,” by Eberhardt. This 
book aroused a storm of indignation at the time, particularly in 
Austria. It was a shock and a surprise to the self-complacency of 
many Catholics, clerical and lay. Will “Catholic Leadership ” 
shock and surprise today and in this country? 

“Der Katholizismus” provoked such a storm that the author 
could not refrain from an answer to his critics in a new book, 
“ Liberaler Katholizismus.” 

In neither book was there one word which could be construed 
as unorthodox. 

From the answer to his critics it did not appear, however, that 
many of the self-complacent confounded orthodoxy with undue 
and untrue loyalty, ready to cover a multitude of peccadillos with 
the mantle of silence, or what is worse, giving back a rapid fire 
of generalities about Catholic achievement. 

Eberhardt wrote: 

To every Catholic whom nature has endowed with gifts, 
making him fit to devote himself to the highest spheres of cul- 
ture, in all science, in all art, in all branches of literature, in 
all research work, is open a fertile and grateful field for work 
of the highest importance and significant bearing on the future. 
This field can however be won only by the greatest sum of 
work. (“ Der Katholizismus,” p. 396). 

How far have we progressed toward being the first in the 
years that have gone by since Eberhardt wrote, between 1902 and 
the present time? 

From the interesting article “Catholic Leadership” it seems 
clear that we are much the same as we were twenty years ago. 

Pine Bluffs, Wyo. ADELRICK BENZIGER. 


Spiritual Advantage 

To the Editor of AMERICA: , 

During the past week I had the rare spiritual advantage of 
assisting at a series of inspiring religious ceremonies at a noted 
convent college of the Middle West. The ceremony of ordination 
which took place in the conventual church in the early morning 
was followed later at the solemn High Mass by the religious re- 
ception whereby ten young women who received the white veil 
and habit of religion took the first definite and public step in a 
life of consecration to the noble and arduous work of Christian 
education. Not less impressive was the assembly of young college 
women which took place in the evening. After a sermon on 
devotion to the Mother of God, the chosen aspirants knelt at the 
altar rails and were admitted to the inner circle of the Sodality 
of the Blessed Virgin, the Children of Mary, a society in which 
the close imitation of the virtues of Our Lady unites its members 
in an association affliated to the Roman sodality and correspond- 
ing in a general way to the sororities in secular institutions. The 
act of consecration over, the same earnest and prayerful voice3 
rose again in a voluntary pledge “to abstain from intoxicating 
liquors for five years in union with the Sacred Thirst of Our 
Lord in order that after leaving school others may be kept 
from sins of intemperance” through their good example. In con- 
sideration of the ravages of intemperance among women in what 
is called the best society, it is hard to commend such a move- 
ment too highly. May it grow and spread, and may convent 
colleges everywhere take up thus efficaciously the crusade against 
the indulgence which is demoralizing the world today! 

Chicago. Ann Harrison. 
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Your Boy at School 

HAT you and I and Johr Jones may hold on any 

given subject, may be stated without creating a 
deep impression. But when a very learned person, adorned 
with all manner of degrees from foreign and domestic 
universities, opes his ponderous jaws to affirm that the 
sum of two plus two equals four, the interested auditor 
begins to perceive strange beauties and implications in this 
truth, old and ever new. 

Some of the kind occurred a few weeks ago in Chicago, 
when a foreign educator who among his own, bears an 
enviable reputation for a clear and open eye, arose to 
address a gathering of mere school teachers. After the 
usual kindly remarks on the importance to the community 
of the teacher, a truth which all accept until there is 
question of leveling her salary to the point where it may 
be classed with that of the day-laborer, he proceeded to 
inform his audience that, after a careful review of the 
matter, he had concluded that the school alone could not 
“do everything.” That is, it was not the sole factor in 
the educational process. The truth was, he stated, amid a 
breathless silence, the school could do very little without 
the cooperation of the home. 

Here again, is a truth which no one is concerned to 
deny. It is a truth which American teachers, particularly 
Catholic teachers, have been preaching these many genera- 
tions. It is universally admitted. But the trouble is that 
too many parents give it only a notional assent. Their 
real assent they withhold. Or, rather, they have no real 
assent. 

In. this respect, even Catholic parents have been recog- 
nized as notable sinners. They agree, possibly, that the 
right and duty of educating their child devolves, primarily, 
upon themselves. The recent bitter struggles in Oregon, 
Washington and Michigan may have taught them that 
control of the education of the child is a right well worth 
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fighting for. They have learned that this right, founded 
upon the natural law, is likewise a right protected by the 
purpose, if not by the plain letter, of the Federal Consti- 
tution, and by a uniform custom as old as the Government 
itself. And then, burdened with all this knowledge, after 
sending the child to the Catholic school they ask the Cath- 
olic teacher to take this curious compound, designated as 
John Jones, Jr., and by subjecting him to mystic processes, 
unknown except to the initiate, make him a good Catholic 
and a good citizen. 

As for themselves, they meet such expenses as may be 
brought to their attention, and at that point their “ co- 
operation ” ends. Should John Jones, Jr., develop tenden- 
cies which point to the reform school rather than to a 
career Of usefulness, they begin to feel that a real griev- 
ance against the boy’s teachers is justified. 


Cooperation With The School 
ET it is a complaint by no means uncommon among 
Catholic teachers that the best efforts of the school 
are often checked, or even destroyed, by the influences 
which exist at home. This complaint, generally made with 
good reason, is found among teachers in all institutions 
from the primary grades to the college. 

Once the child is entrusted to the Catholic school, there 
need be no fear that the teachers will fail to do their duty. 
They are teachers, but they are also, for the most part, 
religious whose work and institute have been approved 
by the Church. Yet they must be able to count upon the 
sustained and intelligent interest of the parents of their 
pupils. This lacking, they cannot hope to succeed. They 
understand, as many parents do not, that a school-year 
does not consist of twelve months, but of fewer than 200 
four-hour days. About 800 hours only are controlled by 
the school; during the remaining 7,960 hours of the year 
the child is, or should be, under the supervision of the 
home. If the influence there exercised reinforces the plan 
and purposes of the school, success is almost certain. If 
it does not, failure can hardly be avoided. 

The man who invests $10,000 without careful consider- 
ation, or who is not concerned to guard his investment 
once made, has only himself to blame in the day of dis- 
aster. Were the same principle to be applied to the school- 
disasters we must occasionally deplore, the burden of 
blame and responsibility would be lifted from the school 
and placed where it belongs, namely, upon careless and 
negligent parents. By legal assumption, the child is the 
father’s most precious possession. Actual fact usually 
verifies the assumption. But the exception which may 
prove fatal is the parent’s lack of interest in the school- 
life of his child. 

These are obvious reflections, but it is the obvious which 
too often is neglected or altogether forgotten. Not the 
least important resolution for every father and mother at 
the beginning of the new year is to know the school to 
which they have entrusted their child, and to cooperate 
with it. . 
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A School for Congressmen 


HE proposal made by the Solicitor-General of the 

United States, Mr. James M. Beck, that Congress 
be given the opportunity, or the right, of consulting the 
Supreme Court as to the constitutionality of proposed 
measures, possesses many features of academic interest. 
But there is small probability that what Mr. Beck proposes 
will ever be reduced to practise. Congress, as we have 
known it for several generations, appears to act on the 
theory of “every man his own lawyer.” The results are 
occasionally deplorable, but Congress is wedded to its 
idols, and Mr. Beck will probably suffer the fate which 
often overtakes the peace-maker in this ungodly world. 
Congress, as has been gently hinted, will not welcome the 
innovation. Nor will the Supreme Court. This, for all 
intents and purposes, makes the vote unanimous. 


But Mr. Beck’s touching solicitude for the enlighten- 


ment of Congress suggests another possibility. There is 
now in operation at Washington under private auspices, 
it is said, a school for budding Congressmen. Under the 
guidance of experieficed parliamentarians, gentlemen who 
have been transported from the sylvan green, or, as the 
case may be, from the madding city, to make laws for the 
entire country, are given a brief but intensive course in 
the customs and rules of procedure which obtain in the 
Senate and the House. By degrees they learn to dis- 
tinguish between a motion to table and a roll-call; they 
are trained instantly to perceive the difference between 
aye and nay; and graduates of this school will never make 
the error of proposing to debate the motion to adjourn. 
All this, doubtless, forms an equipment with which no 
statesman can dispense. But is it sufficient? 

There is good reason for the question. Before taking 
his seat, the new Congressman swears or affirms that he 
will support the Constitution of the United States. Would 
it not be well to afford him an opportunity of knowing 
what it is that he has sworn to uphold and to defend? 

For it is plain that some of these gentlemen, particularly 
in the lower House, know very little about the articles 
of the Constitution. About the Ten Amendments, they 
know less. A recent case in point, illustrating this sad 
ignorance is afforded by the truth-telling Congressional 
Record for December 17, 1924. The House had under 
consideration H. R. 9093, the same being a bill declaring 
pistols, revolvers, and other fire-arms, capable of being 
concealed on the person, non-mailable. At the outset of 
the debate the following conversation took place, after a 
reference to the Sullivan law in New York, which forbids 
the retention of fire-arms, even in private houses, without 
a police-permit. 

Mr. Bianton: I will ask the gentleman, does the Sullivan law 
say that the gentleman from New York cannot keep fire-arms in 


his own home? 

Mr. STENGLE: Most assuredly, and they would put me in jail 
if they caught me with them. 

Mr. Bianton: Well, if the gentleman is arrested, and should 
appeal to the United States court, they would hold that the Sullivan 
law is not worth the paper it is written on, because it is violative 
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of the Federal Constitution, if it prevents the gentleman from 
keeping firearms in his own home. Oh, the gentleman 
is an easy mark if he and other law-abiding New Yorkers, submit 
to a law like that. 

Now all day long the battle raged, or, at least, for 
twelve pages of the Record, and no gentleman arose to 
point out that the Ten Amendments restrict Congress, not 
the States, and that, as far as these Amendments, every- 
one of which is of vital importance, may be concerned, no 
limitation whatever is placed upon the several States. True, 
a gentleman from Virginia hinted that Mr. Blanton was 
in error. But his mild admonition created not so much 
as an eddy in the mill-race of debate. Meanwhile, a num- 
ber of individuals, trusting, it may be, the doctrine asserted 
by Mr. Blanton are now in durance vile at Sing Sing. 

Do we need a school for Congressmen? It might be 
well to make a beginning with a school for the lower 
House. Money is scarce in these days, but a Federal 
endowment for an establishment of this kind would be 
money well invested. 


Why Prohibition Costs 
HE gentlemen and lady who represent us in the 
lower House have sanctioned an appropriation of 
about $11,000,000 for the purpose of enforcing the Vol- 
stead act. An additional sum of nearly $8,000,000 will 
be placed at the disposal of the Department of Justice 
for the same purpose. Since the demon rum often creeps 
to us across the waves, a “ dry navy ” must be maintained. 
How much money is required for the maintenance of this 
navy is not known exactly, but the total cannot be far 
from $10,000,000. If every law so cheerfully approved 
at Washington meant the annual expenditure of nearly 
$30,000,000, we should soon see the bottom of our purse. 
Yet with aeroplanes, schooners, pursuivants, and plain- 
clothes men, all bent on the one purpose of making the 
country as dry as Sahara, the results while, of course, 
noticeable, are not at all commensurate with the zealous 
efforts of the enforcement officials. One result is that 
while alcoholic drinks may be somewhat rarer and de- 
cidedly more expensive, they are far more deadly than 
the liquors purveyed in the days before the advent of Mr. 
Volstead. A prominent Washington physician has testified 
that he has signed more certificates for death caused by 
alcoholism in the last five years than he did in the preced- 
ing two decades. In New York, death by alcoholic poison- 
ing is steadily.increasing, and may yet be counted among 
the chief mortality-factors. The claim of the old-line pro- 
hibitionists that the people are determined to retain the 
Volstead law in all its various ramifications may have 
some color of truth. On the other hand, it is also true that 
a great many Americans approve Volsteadism in theory 
only. They consider that it should be applied not to them- 
selves but to their neighbors. Hence with a clear civic 
conscience they continue, in the picturesque language of 
Senator Reed of Missouri, “to vote for prohibition with 
a whiskey breath.” 
Looking at the problem from another angle, there is 
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much to be said for the opinion voiced by the Chicago 
Tribune why the enforcement of the Volstead law is both 
expensive and, largely, ineffective. “ The United States 
Government in trying to fix a rule of conduct, which is not 
respected where it is not already the private rule of the in- 
dividual, has proceeded from one violation of rights to an- 
other.” Thus the Government certainly distorts the original 
purpose of the judicial injunction by using it to deny trial 
by jury. Under the Volstead regime “ double jeopardy ” 
for one and the same violation of law is not only possible, 
but in many places is an actuality. Again, it is difficult, and 
some think impossible, to reconcile the guarantees of the 
Constitution against invasion of the home and the citizen’s 
effects, with the search-and-seizure practises apparently 
required by the Volstead act. Thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions of Americans, many of whom are total abstainers, 
are beginning to realize that while it is well to enforce 
whatever laws we may have on the books, the price is too 
high if enforcement means that sone of our most precious 
constitutional and natural rights are to be violated or 
endangered. 
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The cost of prohibition is not to be reckoned in dollars, 
high as that cost is. Among the heaviest items in the bill 
is the loss of self-respect to those States in which the leg- 
islatures, approving prohibition, or Federal control of a 
local problem, now strive to oppose Federal control of 
child labor and Federal control of the schools, on the 
ground that these measures contradict, as they assuredly 
do, the letter and spirit of the Constitution. Only in fic- 
tion is it possible to blow hot and blow cold in one breath. 
Another item, and perhaps the most costly of all, is the 
contempt which, centered at first on the Volstead act, is 
now being extended to all Federal law, and even to the 
very principle of authority. 

After five years, such enforcement of prohibition as 
we have, costs $30,000,000 annually. What will it cost 


five years hence? Already its attendants, death and cor- 


ruption, are numerous. How great a train will they form 
by 1930? It is time to awaken to the fact that we must 
choose between more prohibition with less liberty, and 
less prohibition with more of that well-ordered liberty 
which is at the basis of our constitutional system. 


Literature 


The Rise of the One Act Play 


N the otherwise uneventful winter of 1911, several dis- 

tinct shocks were felt in New York around the neigh- 
borhood of the Princess Theater. They had their origin 
in a program that was novel and French. Very novel and 
very French. A program designed for pouring small doses 
of varied and violent emotions on the still unjaded Amer- 
ican palate. A program of four one-act plays served as 
a kind of dramatic “ pousse café.” 

Now that was not so long ago that a well preserved 
person would deny having seen them, and yet today, one- 
act plays, hundreds of them, are being produced by Little 
Theater Groups in every good-sized town in North Amer- 
ica; publishers are putting them out in book form and 
claim that they sell like novels; up to date colleges every- 
where are including in their curricula courses in the new 
technique. For it is still new, although actually older, of 
course, than a dozen years. Even here in the United 
States, we have seen a stray specimen or two long before 
the Princess Theater was built. In fact, a childhood 
memory recalls Mabel Talliafero, herself a child, in Yeats’ 
“Land of Heart’s Desire ”—was it nineteen one or two? 
But such little plays were early swallows and passed un- 
noticed as not differing from the old familiar “ curtain 
raisers’ of forty years before. 

Different they were however with a fine technical dif- 
ference sufficient to constitute them a distinct, new literary 
form. They were not mere plays in one act, condetised 
according to all the old traditions. They were rather little 
plays of extraordinary unity whose aim was to put forth 





one great crucial moment with only as much before and 
after, as was necessary to give that moment its full 
dramatic value. The singleness of effect which resulted, 
became not only the distinguishing mark, but the soul of 
such plays and in this they were a fresh contribution to 
the dramatic shelf, as important in their own sphere as 
the contributions which Poe and de Maupassant had made 
to fiction. 


Of course, no one should conclude from this freshness 
and youth that the one-act play “ jes growed ” like Topsy, 
or like Minerva stepped full formed from the front of 
Jove. It had parents and ancestors. A very long line of 
honorable ancestors. In fact the humorous branch of the 
family can be traced if you like, to the short satyric plays 
of ancient Greece; to the little Mummer’s Play of Merrie 
England, wherein the Turkey Knight fought with St. 
George for the King of Egypt’s daughter; to the Com- 
media dell’ Arte with Columbina and Pantaleone who kept 
the piazzas laughing through the centuries when Italy was 
all gold and crimson and black; to Moliére’s one-act com- 
edy in France and finally to Haywood’s “ Interludes ” and 
Coxe’s “ Drolleries” which echoed the Commedia dell’ 
Arte across the narrow channel. The serious branch of 
the family is not so old nor so impressive. The influence 
of Aristotle’s “ magnitude ” as a requirement for a thing 
of beauty, made short tragedy seem so anomalous to the 
ancients that our first glimpse of such drama is in the 
flowering thirteenth century. At this period, since audi- 
ences were not so precise as in classic times and much 
more impressionable, brief Mystery and Miracle Plays 
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came into popular favor. They strutted their little hour 
in the sunshine and when the wheel of taste took another 
turn in the later Renaissance, gracefully retired not to the 
cloister but to the class room. Here at home among 
friends, an amazing number of short tragedies and alle- 
gories were written—thousands of them, literally thou- 
sands, by the Jesuit rhetoricians alone—and produced 
with considerable splendor, especially when royalty came 
to give the boys a holiday. 

It was not however until the nineteenth century that 
the theater habits of the French and English created the 
immediate parents of the one-act play. The French, al- 
ways expert in amusing themselves, found life too short 
to spend a whole hour merely washing down their ortolans 
with sparkling Burgundy, and another, later hour, merely 
laughing at a farce. They simply had to have them both 
at once. So vaudeville came into vogue and with the 
vaudeville, the petite piéce—the playlet and the sketch. 
England meantime, was settling a different problem in her 
own peculiar way. There, beef pudding was consumed at 
an early hour, caviar later in the evening. Hence the man- 
ager at the theater was faced with the problem of delaying 
the performance until the caviar should arrive, without 
unduly riling the beef pudding in the cheaper seats. The 
expedient adopted was called a “curtain raiser,” a short 
thing of doubtful value, in no way connected with the eve- 
ning’s chief attraction. 

Though not impressive in themselves, such sketches and 
curtain-raisers formed a fertile field from which later on, 
three independent circumstances brought forth the one- 
act play. The first of these was the influence of Henrik 
Ibsen. We might almost say “of course” since that sun- 
less old Scandinavian seems responsible for most that is 
modern in modern drama. Among his other innovations, 
he abandoned the complicated interweaving of plots, pop- 
ular until then, and substituted a single situation, the 
causes or effects of which, furnished the entire action. 
This idea was easily adapted, when the time came, to a 
brief and intensely emotional development and schooled 
the public meanwhile for its future appreciation of a 
minute artistic whole. This appreciation, however, had 
not to be created but merely transferred to the stage from 
the realm of fiction where short-story writers, chiefly 
American and French, had already familiarized the read- 
ing world with the canon of “ the single effect.” This in- 
deed was the second circumstance we set out to discuss. 
The third, more important and immediate than either of 
the other two, was the political situation that gave us our 
Little Theater Movement. 

It seems that in Europe, prior to the Great War, there 
was a political censorship of the stage which could dictate 
its policy to the management, but only—and this was the 
saving clause—when money was paid for admission. Such 
a tempting loophole attracted the independents of every 
community who, preferring to censor plays for themselves, 
came forward as patrons of an endowed theater where 


‘ 


expenses were met, not by admission, but by subscription. 
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In other words, they all bought season tickets and called 
their new institution a “ Free Theater ” or in some places 
an “Art Theater.” Patrons of this sort were compara- 
tively few, so the theater they supported was inevitably 
of the repertory type, select and small. But the mere size 
of the playhouse, however favorable for the emotional 
intimacy of the tabloid drama, was not so important in 
the development of the one-act play as the mentality and 
aspirations of these handpicked theater-goers. Here for 
the first time, playwrights had a homogeneous audience 
of taste. At least an audience that would spend money 
and say nothing when assured that something was really 
different and worthwhile. If consequently, Masefield or 
3arrie had a rich little inspiration that was meant to satisfy 
for just one brief half hour, it was no longer necessary 
for commercial purposes, to add hot water and portion it 
out into three diluted acts. In one of these new Art 
Theaters, a good short play was far more popular than 
an indifferent long one. 

Then came the time, brighter still for the playwrights, 
when amateurs discovered that the Art Theater had a 
congenial atmosphere which they could duplicate with fair 
success. For them the one-act play was not an occasional 
relish as with most professional companies. Rather it 
formed their most appropriate diet since it offered at once, 
less difficulty in preparation and more opportunity for a 
host of talented or influential members. 

So today at length, sponsored by native sons as different 
as O’Neill, Millay, Belasco and Tarkington; by English- 
men like Pinero, Galsworthy, Drinkwater and Barrie; by 
Irishmen like Synge, Gregory, Dunsany and Pearse; by 
many groups of brilliant Continentals, Latins, Slavs and 
Teutons, the one-act play, in cap and gown has risen above 
the theater and has taken its professorial chair beside the 
essay, the novel and the speech. True its antecedents 
were not all scholastic, but al hombre bueno no le busquen 
abolengo. Rosert I. Gannovn, S.J. 


THE VISION 


Thank God I have yet to know the empty hour 

When the frail beauty of a wind-sown flower, 

Caught in the crevice of a crumbling wall, 

Would fail to lift my heart up, or to call 

From hill to dusky hill dear Beauty’s name, 

Until the vision like a wandering flame 

Between star-studded skies and dew-starred grasses 

Passed, as the scent of purple clover passes 

Leaving the sweet air sweeter; or the day 

When tumbling breakers of a sea of May 

Curling on emerald hillsides, in the tremulous light 

Of rain-drenched sunshine, could not quite 

Whelm my soul to depths of sweet content, 

From deep to greener deep of cool, fresh wonderment. 

Thank God the heart within the breast of me 

Heaves high and hollows like the obedient sea 

To Beauty’s moon-call, mine her grail to find 

Where all men wander and where all roads wind, 

As ’neath unmindful eyes I pass along 

With heart as carefree as a lark’s clear song. 
CaTHAL O'Byrne. 














REVIEWS 


Augustine and Evolution. By Henry Woops, S.J. New York: 
Universal Knowledge Foundation. $1.60. 

Father Woods has rendered a signal service of sound scholar- 
ship by this timely little work. Timely, it must be called, in view 
of the fact that an opinion seemed to be forming that the theory 
of evolution had the authority of the greatest names in Catholic 
literature. St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas were beginning 
to be looked upon as the forerunners of Darwin and Spencer! 
Father Woods’ ‘thorough and learned monograph shows how 
unfounded such an opinion really appears when one goes to the 
bottom of the teaching of those great Doctors. As Father Woods 
observes, the teaching of St. Augustine in his explanation of the 
work of creation is no superficial doctrine, like the modern theory 
of evolution, and cannot be properly understood but by a serious 
study of the great Doctor’s works. Father Woods has made that 
study and sets forth the Saint’s doctrine in a masterly way. The 
theory is very beautiful and may be briefly enunciated. The crea- 
tive act of God, one and instantaneous in itself, had various effects 
in time. First, in the beginning, “in the roots of time,” it pro- 
duced matter under elementary, that is, inorganic forms, con- 
taining, however, the seminal reasons, as a passive potency, 
whereby it was determined to the reception of all different forms 
of life corresponding to each one of all those seminal reasons. 
Then “that passive potency waited for the appointed moment of 
time when it was to respond to the creative word, and, by creation, 
became the first of its kind.” Such was the beginning or origin 
of each species according to St. Augustine, excluding all manner 
of evolution. Father Woods does not deny that certain statements 
and passages of his author, considered apart, might possibly be 
explained in an evolutionary sense; but the question, he says, is 
not what may be read into certain words of the holy Doctor, but 
what his doctrine was taken as a connected whole. As to this, he 
concludes, “ &t. Augustine leaves no room in his doctrine, as he 
proposes it, for Evolution”; and “existing species are for him 
the result of immediate creation, not of a long drawn evolution.” 
This little work will be most welcome to all who have been look- 
ing for some clear and reliable elucidation of the question, some- 
what confused these late years, as to what was the real opinion 
of our great Doctors, St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas, 
regarding creation and evolution. W. L. HF. 





The Life Story of an Ugly Duckling. 
New York: Robert M. McBride Co. $3.00. 

According to Shakespeare there are seven ages of man. The 
ages of woman he dares not enumerate. This is not folly, but 
wisdom. Marie Dressler relives her theatrical career from the 
first act to the seventh, and there is an act or two to be staged 
yet. The distinguished comedienne reaches the invisible audience 
of book lovers as certainly as she reaches the visible audience 
camped before the footlights. The story she rehearses, interesting 
indeed in itself, gains an added charm from the sprightly way in 
which it is told. A portly maid of fourteen summers—or winters 
—makes her first bow as leading lady of a barn-storming combina- 
tion, and from that time on by making use of what women gen- 
erally consider liabilities succeeds, where others, apparently better 
equipped and better prepared, have failed. Marie Dressler on 
and off the stage is intensely human and gifted with a contagious 
sense of humor. She is also a keen analyst of conditions and 
characters. Her descriptions of thespians, theater-goers, ordinary 
people and high social dignitaries are all equally fortunate, the 
while as a cross section of American life they are not without 
considerable value. i a pr 


By Marte DresstLer. 





Christianity and the Race Problem. By J. H. OxpHam, 
M.A. New York: George H. Doran Co. $2.25. 

The author of this volume is the secretary of the International 
Missionary Council and the editor of the “International Review 
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of Missions.” The thesis which he endeavors to defend may 
be stated: The Church of Christ is the answer to the various 
issues arising from differences of race. The principles of conduct 
which must govern the activities of Christians in regard to the 
racial problems are stated as: 1. The supremacy of moral 
values. 2. Reverence for human personality. 3. The dedication 
of life to the service of mankind. No one will deny that these 
are excellent principles. And Mr. Oldham shows very clearly 
that were these principles applied, many racial grievances would 
be partially, if not wholly, settled. To much of this we may sub- 
scribe. But when Mr. Oldham comes to the question of “ Popula- 
tion,” he seems to forget his excellent principles. He believes with 
Thomas Malthus that the increase of population is outstripping the 
means of subsistence. To bolster up his belief he adduces statis- 
tics which are dependent on ten thousand unverifiable conditions. 
And the remedy is “the dissemination of a knowledge of modern 
preventive measures and their use will appear to many ‘as the 
least of unavoidable evils.” But is Mr. Oldham among the 
“many” who so think? Let him speak: “ These methods, as has 
already been recognized, may have their part to play in dealing 
with the problem.” However, the problem will not “be solved by 
mechanical contrivances alone,” he states, “ because such methods 
are most readily adopted by the more educated, and the situation 
will not be made more hopeful if the better stocks die out. Con- 
sequently, a general improvement in the standard of living might 
prove to be the most effective of all means of limiting the growth 
of population.” One would think that the question would be 
settled on the basis of Mr. Oldham’s principle of “right,” but 
it seems that God has no “rights” over marriage, and that “ the 
most intimate and sacred of human relations” may baffle his 
purposes and be a cloak for license. It might appear that the 
Secretary of the International Missionary Council is preaching 
“race suicide” on the principle that “the end justifies the means.” 
J. W. K. 

St. Gregory the Great. His Work and His Spirit. By the 
Ricut Rev. Apsotr Snow, O.S.B. Revised by Dom Rocer Hep- 
Leston, O.S.B. New York: Benziger Bros. $2.75. 

This book cannot be described as a biography of the saint in 
the ordinary sense of the term. It is not critical, nor antiquarian, 
nor ascetical, nor controversial. It does not even observe chrono- 
logical sequence. It is better understood as an attempt to record 
an estimate of the character and work of the Great Pontiff, 
which is based on his letters, eight hundred of which, we are told, 
were at the disposal of the author. The curtailing, necessary to 
compress the original work into the limits of the present volume, 
has omitted much of the embellishment and removed most of the 
ornament of literary style. The first chapter which is intended 
to show the deplorable state of Italy in the sixth century, contains 
so much material in the brief space allotted to its few pages, 
that it reads almost like a bare enumeration of facts. More favor 
has been shown to the account of Gregory’s dealing with the 
Anglo-Saxons, and that story is most interestingly told, from his 
first running away from Rome to convert the Angles, to the time 
when as Pope he was able to fulfill his desire of having them 
visited by missionaries. For those who wish in concise form a 
summary of the chief events of the most important reign of 
Pope Gregory the Great, this book will find a warm welcome. 

F. J. D. 





Economics for Helen. By Hiraire Bettoc. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

A new book by Hilaire Belloc is sure to be received by the 
discerning reader with interest and attention. Questions touch- 
ing economic, social, and political theories come within Mr. 
Belloc’s special field of study and experience and any treatise of 
his on these particular topics cannot fail to be illuminating and 
thought provoking. “Economics for Helen,” as the title would 
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imply, is ostensibly the science of economics robbed of its dry- 
as-dust accumulation of figures, tables, and statistics, and having 
its essential definitions brought to the comprehension of a young 
lady of average intelligence. In reality, the work is much more. 
By means of simple but striking examples the fundamental notions 
of economics are presented in original and illuminating fashion 
and subjected to searching criticism whilst the influence of the 
human and social element as a determining factor in values, prices, 
exchange, etc., is very powerfully stressed. The illustrations and 
examples are naturally taken from conditions in England but 
will be found equally instructive for American students. The 
last two chapters are of quite special interest. Proceeding from 
his definition of usury as interest demanded on an unproductive 
loan (not the usual inaccurate definition as interest beyond the 
legal rates), Mr. Belloc makes clear first of all why usury in 
this sense is morally wrong, and secondly how that kind of ‘usury 
applied, as it has been on the grandest scale in the war loans 
of different countries, is undermining the economic foundations 
of modern Europe. In his final chapter on “ Economic Imaginaries ” 
he illustrates how modern credit-methods bring it about that 
one and the same economic value may be counted, tabulated, 
assessed more than once and that thus calculation of taxable in- 
comes, statistics of natural wealth and the like may include a 
good many merely imaginary quantities. Wherever economics are 
taught, this book though not sufficiently complete and systematic 
to serve as a text, will prove invaluable for supplementary reading 
suggesting new points of view and interesting topics for dis- 
cussion. V.F.G. 





A Story Teller’s Story. By SHERwoop ANnperson. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. $3.00. 

A remarkable reception has been accorded this volume of 
memoirs. It is of value as an intimate confession of one man 
who is a type of many men in America; but as a true autobio- 
graphy it falls short of greatness, since it lacks that indefinable 
touch of sincerity which characterizes the classical apologia. The 
want is to be attributed, not to Mr. Anderson’s sincerity, but to 
his failure to understand himself. The story opens in a home 
that is poor, with a mother, quiet, ironic, understanding, and 
with a visionary, shiftless and futile father. Anderson loved his 
mother, but inherited the weaknesses of his father. He records 
his struggles in shops and factories, his vagabondage, his business 
experiments, his educational aspirations, his soldiering and finally 
his development as a creative writer. Through the whole narra- 
tive, he digresses delightfully into vivid tales of imagination, 
indicative of his mental processes. He shows himself as an artist 
caught up in a machine-made age; a quester after beauty, esthetic- 
ism, romance amidst the wilds of materialism. Viewed as a 
whole, this autobiography is sad and depressing because it is so 
honest. It pictures a man grasping after visions as light of tex- 
ture as the ghosts he spurns, seeking a world not a whit better 
than the world im which he lives. Mr. Anderson fails to see 
the glory of a true and better world; he has no high, energizing 
ideal that is worthy of his aspirations, he has no fine motive, 
no supernatural outlook, no true vision of eternal truth and 
beauty. The author, all unknowingly, perhaps, confesses the 
futility of all that the world can offer. F. X. T. 





Wanderings in Southeastern Seas. By CHartorte CAMERON, 
O.B.E., F.R.G.S. Boston: Small, Maynard and Co. $5.00. 

The author of this very interesting book, Charlotte Cameron, 
is a sturdy British lady, keen for travel in out-of-the-way places 
which most people avoid. She has been almost continually “on 
the road” since 1910, and, as a consequence, has “done,” if we 
may be permitted a Britishism, most of the interesting places of 
the world. In the seventeen chapters of the present volume, she 
describes in a vivid fashion her travels in Singapore, Borneo, 
Tonga, Samoa, and other places known to stay-at-homes by maps 
only. The book is splendidly illustrated with photographs, even 
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to the boa that swallowed a huge deer and then lost its prey by 
the knavery of a dissecting knife. The author is to be highly 
commended for her absolute fairness to mission work and reli- 
gious institutions. For instance, she speaks in the highest terms, 
even affectionately indeed, of the Sisters who are laboring so 
valiantiy on the outposts of civilization. ay ©. 





The Monroe Doctrine. By ALEJANDRO ALVAREZ. New York: 
American Branch, Oxford University Press. 

As a permanent contribution to the centenary celebration of the 
enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine, the directors of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace deputed Mr. Alvarez, of 
Chile, to prepare this scholarly volume. In the preliminary chap- 
ters, the author has outlined the history and the interpretation of 
this statement of the policy of the United States towards foreign 
powers. The first chapter is devoted to comment on the ante- 
cedents, genesis and maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine in North 
and South America. This is followed by a discussion of the influ- 
ence of the doctrine on the development and understanding of in- 
ternational law, and this, in turn, by a detailed account of the 
European attitude towards the doctrine and an enumeration of the 
cases of dispute that have arisen in connection with it. By far the 
greater part of the volume, however, consists of documents, ad- 
dresses and published articles that bear a relation to the doctrine. 
In one collection are gathered together the official reports and 
resolutions of the American nations, and in another are given the 
declarations made by statesmen and the opinions expressed by pub- 
licists in Latin America and the United States. Taken as a whole, 
the volume is a valuable reference book for students of interna- 
tional law. ATs. 





A Handbook of Solar Eclipses. By Isaset Martin Lewis, 
A. M.. New York: Duffield and Co. $1.25. 


On January 24, 1925, there will be an eclipse of the sun, visible 
in the eastern part of the United States. This eclipse will be 
total within a strip of country about a hundred miles wide, running 
from Toronto to Long Island, and taking in Buffalo, Rochester, 
Hoboken and the upper half of New York City. Now in any 
part of the earth, a total eclipse of the sun is a thing of very 
rare occurrence. Moreover, the sight is awe-inspiring, and the 
scientific importance is immense. Hence the present book is 
timely and acceptable. It explains the causes of eclipses, describes 
the phenomena, tells what is to be looked for, and gives the data 
of the coming eclipse. The language is simple, and the explana- 
tions are clear, so that those who are not professional astronomers 
can easily understand. Yet there is no sacrifice of scientific 
accuracy. The writer has a complete knowledge of her subject, 
and is able to tell what she knows. 3. Baa 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


For My Bookcase—-The Rev. John C. Reville, S.J., who is 
editing “My Bookcase” series of books for Catholic readers, is 
to be congratulated warmly on the latest addition to his work: 
“A Sister’s Story” (Wagner. $1.35), by Mrs. Augustus Craven, 
translated from the French by Emily Bowles. There is the 
essence of true romance in this well-known story, as everybody 
acquainted with literature knows.——The next of “ My Bookcase” 
series is the famous “ Recollections of the Last Four Popes” 
(Wagner. $1.35), by Cardinal Wiseman. This belongs to history, 
but it is not without a coloring of true romance. The great 
English Cardinal recounts his impressions of Popes Pius VII, 
Leo XII, Pius VIII, and Gregory XVI. 





The Muses Entertain—In the Oxford edition of standard 
authors there has been issued a well printed volume of good 
appearance and convenient size entitled “ Austin Dobson: Poems” 
(Oxford Press. $1.50). Austin Dobson may lag, but it can never 
be said of him that he is ever dull. He is an Elia in verse, 
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delightfully reminiscent of Horace, Catullus, Martial, Ovid, or 
some other ancient whom we have learned to love. Like the elder 
Elia he reads easily and is never priggish. Others had written 
rondeaus, ballads and kindred “French forms” before Dobson 
took them up, but it was he who made them at home in English. 
More successfully than anyone of his time, he has caught the 
lights and brighter thoughts, and blended them with a certain 
lovely seriousness and pathos like the golden veins in a rare 
mahogany. It is pleasant to read again “Good Night Babetti,” 
“Beau Brocade,” “The Child Musician” and the rest of this 
little book. In his collection of “Symphonies and Songs” 
(Four Seas), John Robert Moore, says he has attempted “to 
introduce a new poetic form roughly analogous to the musical 
symphony.” He is influenced, rather notably, both in thought 
and expression by what Ruskin called the “ pathetic fallacy.” The 
“pathetic fallacy,” like red pigment, has its place, but it must be 
kept there strictly, and handled sparingly and with skill. At 
any rate, “Symphonies and Songs,” as the author claims, is an 
experiment.——There are still other poems. “Who Lightly Sips” 
(Dorrance), by John T. Troth, has its title from the first poem 
in the book. The verses may be styled “occasional,” written in 
various moods for magazines. We note “O Crowded Caravan- 
serai” in which the thought is good, but expression halts. “The 
Room” is better; so is “ Lame Theobald.” In geaeral, the thought 
does not move freely because of a lack of easiness of expression. 








Soul Food.—A writer possesses real power if the reader, taking 
up his books and browsing among the pages, finds the process so 
pleasant and entertaining that he would wish to put off other 
things to continue the browsing. Whether it be in “Letters to 
Jack,” “The Story of Extension” or finally in “The Epistles of 
Father Timothy to His Parishioners” (Extension Press. $1.50), 
the Rt. Rev. Francis Clement Kelly, D.D., Bishop of Oklahoma, 
gives proof of this author’s own gift. The title of the book 
almost explains itself. The chapters are familiar talks of an old 
pastor to his people. They touch on dangers of the day for the 
young, on Christian education, on frequent Communion, on certain 
types of dissatisfactory and unsatisfied Catholics. Books of 
short sermons are being multiplied. The latest is called “ Three- 
Minute Homilies” (Benziger. $2.00), by the Rev. Michael V. 
McDonough. The author gives in each chapter the gospel of the 
Sundays and principal feasts of the year, and then offers some 
short explanations and reflections of his own that may prove an 
aid to the busy priest———There is a little book for boys by 
Winfred Herbst, S.D.S., called ‘“ Boyhood’s Highest Ideal,” 
published by the Society of the Divine Word, St. Nazianz, Wis- 
consin. The chapters are a series of familiar talks with boys 
intended to exemplify the beauty of the priesthood and thereby to 
foster vocations in the hearts of the young. They are intended 
for the younger lads; they would not appeal to older boys. 





—_—T 

French, Spanish and Italian—The Rev. Joseph Huby, S.]J.. 
has published his “ Evangile selon Saint Marc” (Paris: Beau- 
chesne. 14 fr.) which is a translation and a commentary. This 
is a work of merit as the author is both exegete and litterateur. 
——A small work that deals open-mindedly with the interpreta- 
tion of Genesis, with potential creation and evolution, is called 
“La Creation” (Paris: Beauchesne. 5 fr.) by René Macaigne, 
one time professor in the Grand Seminaire of Soissons——A very 
interesting survey of the fine work in spiritual retreats done by 
the Jesuits of Canada is found in a small booklet: “ Quinze Ans 
de Retraites Fermées,” by J. P. Archambault, S.J——One of the 
plays of Edmond Rostand is called “ Les Romanesques” (Ginn. 
64c). It is a pretty French comedy in three acts edited by Henry 
LeDaum. Full of laughter is the Spanish comedy in thrce 
acts “Las de Cain” (Allyn and Bacon. 80c), by the well known 
brothers Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero. A sort of 
combination reader and geography called “ Norte y Sur” (John- 
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son Publishing Co.), by William E. Knight, belongs to an Amer- 
ican Spanish series. It contains many illustrations and a vocabu- 
lary——aAn Italian work written in a popular and interesting 
manner is entitled “ Meriggio d’Etiopia” (Rome: La Civilta Cat- 
tolica), by the Rev. Mario Barbera, S.J. It is an historical ac- 
count of the Jesuit missions in Ethiopia in the seventeenth century. 





Fiction.—Isabel C. Clarke’s latest novel is assuredly her best. 
In “Children of the Shadow” (Benziger. $2.00), she again 
dramatizes the words of John the Baptist in the court of Herod: 
“It is not lawful.” Here is a tangled skein of mystery unwound 
by a master hand; here is a tale of love, with a double romance 
wending its way through many a gusty gale. Above all, this is 
a tale of “the pearl beyond price”; Vicky and Eustie are willing 
to sell all that they possess in order to obtain it. By contrast, 
in these pages is the story of a wife and mother who sold her 
birthright and that of her children for a miserable mess of 
pottage. 

Even for an appetite already satiate with the prevalent Nick 
Carterism, “The Man Who Plundered the City” (McBride. 
$2.00), by Sven Elvestad, may prove a surprisingly agreeable tid- 
bit. There are no gruesome details, no mysterious murder in the 
story; just one bewildering theft after another. There must be, 
of course, the master mind; but the detective is no miracle of 
logic, only a blundering human who gets results by the ordinary 
methods of dogged persistency. This Danish novelist has mastered 
the art of suspense; and he presents us with a wholesome and 
pleasant companion for an off-hour. 

“What would you do with $12,000,000?” Stewart White in 
“The Glory Hole” (Doubleday, Page. $2.50), tells what that 
amount of money did to a perfectly happy and contented family. 
And the recital of the experiment is interestingly done. The 
characters are well drawn, especially Cousin Jim, a poor relative 
who refuses a quarter of a million and who, in consequence, is 
the only member of the family who remains happy and contented. 
Even after reading this story, most readers would still like to try 
the experiment. 

In praise of “Laura” (Small, Maynard. $2.50), by Ethel 
Sidgwick, it may be said that it is a very long novel crowded 
with characters and incidents. But it is not well knit together, 
and for that reason it is very difficult to comprehend. There is 
unceasing dialogue through nearly 500 pages. It is somewhat 
below the general level of British fiction. 

Gilbert Cannan is the translator of “A. O. Barnabooth—His 
Diary” (Doran. $2.50), by Valerie Larbaud. Barnabooth is 
supposed to be the richest man in the world; since every detail in 
the life of a Croesus is presumed to be of vital importance, an 
industrious translator has turned this French effusion into the 
vernacular. Some unsavory incidents may prove attractive to 
the abnormal; but the ordinary reader will think how much better 
it would be for this millionaire to forsake the quest of the Abso- 
lute and go to confession. 

A strong, vivid picture of the seething caldron of India is 
painted in “The Law of the Threshold” (Macmillan. $2.25). 
Flora Annie Steel in this book brings us face to face with the 
complex problem that at the present time England has to settle 
in that country; in fact, she brings us too near for moral comfort, 
since the noisome filth of the East as embodied in the worship 
of Kali has strongly left its impress on the book. 

One man dominates “Some Do Not .” (Seltzer. $2.00), 
by Ford Madox Ford. This man is a tragic, though quite an im- 
possible figure; his peculiar mentality would furnish fresh data 
to the pscyho-analyst. The English society that revolves about 
him is utterly decadent and the characters in it are unusually 
vicious. As a whole, the book is noxious and debilitating. Some 
passages of tremendous strength indicate that the author has 
profited by his association with Joseph Conrad. 
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Education 
Unreliability of Teachers’ Marks 


HE investigation which brought the results of pre- 


vious experimentation on this subject to a focal 
point and which has probably done more than any other 


study to demonstrate to the teachers of the country the 
conflicting and inaccurate character of their own marks, 
is the investigation conducted by Starch and Elliot (“ Re- 
liability of Grading Work in Mathematics” in School 
Review, XXI, pp. 254-259) of the University of Wis- 
consin. They investigated the reliability of the marks 
assigned by teachers to papers in history, English and 
geometry. The writer will epitomize their study of the 
marks assigned in geometry, as it will illustrate their 
method and the general results obtained. 

A facsimile copy of an actual examination paper in 
plane geometry from one of the largest high schools in 
Wisconsin was sent to the high schools in the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
teacher of geometry was requested to mark the paper on 
the custumary scale of one hundred per cent. Replies 
were receivd from 116 schools. 

There are two a priori considerations which would seem 
to lead one to expect rather a close similarity in the ratings 
assigned to this paper. First, the subject matter of 
geometry, unlike literature or art, would seem to be so 
concrete and objective as to eliminate or at least reduce 
to a minimum, the scope for individual subjective evalua- 
tion. Secondly, the persons who marked the papers were 
themselves teachers of geometry in the higher class of 
secondary schools, and were consequently thoroughly con- 
versant with the subject. Yet the results demonstrated 
that instead of a striking similarity in the ratings, the 
exact opposite was the case. 

The marks assigned by these superior teachers of 
geometry range all the way from 28 to 92. Twenty teach- 
ers rated the paper at less than 60, while the same number 
rated it at 80 or above. A passing mark of 70 or above 
was given to the paper by 47 competent teachers, while 
69 other equally competent teachers thought the examina- 
tion paper was not deserving of a passing grade! 

Investigations have been conducted of the marks 
assigned in other branches of the curriculum by numerous 
investigators. The results tell uniformly the same story— 
the widely divergent conflicting character of the marks 
assigned. These investigations, carefully planned and 
conscientiously conducted, have served to convince the 
educational circles of the thoroughly unreliable character 
of the present system of measuring educational products. 

Nor is there any basis for assuming that the case is 
otherwise with our Sisters or teaching Brothers. The 
uniformity of training received by members of the same 
Community, the common traditions of pedagogical pro- 
cedure, the close association and the esprit de corps pre- 
vailing among the members, do not and cannot eliminate 
the scope of individual subjective evaluation exercised by 
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each teacher upon the educational product of her pupils. 
By way of corroboration of this statement the writer will 
cite but one proof of an a posteriori character. 

Some time ago the writer was called upon to present 
to a body of several hundred Sisters at their mother house 
in IMinois, the results of researches on the variability of 
teachers’ marks. Seeking to drive home the general con- 
clusion from this body of data by an actual demonstration, 
the writer conducted the following simple experiment. An 
examination paper written by one of their sixth-grade 
pupils in American history was given to a number of Sis- 
ters, who were teaching that subject with the request that 
it be marked as accurately as possible. The teachers were 
asked to rate the paper independently of one another. 
Time permitted but twelve Sisters to mark the paper. 

Here was a group of teachers of exceptional homo- 
geneity. They were members of the same Congregation. 
They had received the same pedagogical training. They 
had ostensibly the same educational standards. Obviously 
the ratings given to the paper by these Sisters should be 
practically the same. Yet the marks of these twelve teach- 
ers ranged all the way from 75, meaning “ poor but pass- 
ing” up into the nineties, meaning “excellent.” If the 
number of Sisters marking the paper were as numerous 
as the teachers marking the geometry paper sent out by 
Starch and Elliott, the variability in the marks would 
doubtless have been equally as great. 

In the face of such overwhelming evidence but one con- 
clusion is possible. The method of measuring educational 
products commonly in vogue in the past and still largely 
prevalent has been shown to be wofully unreliable. The 
marks which teachers assign to examination papers, and 
to school papers in general, represent but crude and in- 
accurate indices of the papers’ real value. As W. S. Mon- 
roe (“ Educational Tests and Measurements,” p. 7), after 
a careful sifting of the evidence, aptly observes. “It is 
not too much to say that the mark which a pupil receives 
on an examination paper depends upon the teacher who 
grades the paper, as well as upon what the pupil places 
upon the paper.” 

Before concluding the treatment of this particular 
topic, it is worth while to note that the data show that 
teachers not only differ among themselves almost as widely 
as the poles in the marks they assign to the same paper, 
but that the same teacher is not consistent in her own 
ratings! Thus Starch (“ Educational Measurements,” p. 
9), has demonstrated that if a number of papers are 
marked a second time, the two sets of marks will differ 
widely. 

In the light of all these findings, the conclusion that 
the present system of measuring educational products is 
wofully inaccurate and unreliable, and in serious need 
of repair will surely commend itself as conservative and 
well within the margin of the actual facts. 

Yet the assumption of many teachers, unacquainted with 
the body of findings just presented, is directly to the 
contrary. To illustrate. Only recently the writer met a 
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sixth grade boy. There were tears in his eyes as he came 
from school. He had failed! His final examination paper 
in arithmetic had received a mark of 74 per cent, while 
75 per cent was the passing mark. Another actual case. 
A student in second year high school is not promoted 
because his examination average is only 7314 per -cent, 
while 75 per cent is necessary to pass. Whether these be 
very exceptional cases or not, the writer leaves to those 
of longer experience to answer. In his opinion they are 
not so. 

The tears, the heartaches, the pathos, and the tragedies 
to little children that yearly result from the naive assump- 
tion of an ability to grade with infallible accuracy—even 
to the fraction of a single per cent—the value of an edu- 
cational product of a pupil, no person can accurately gage. 
But that they are uncomfortably numerous, no one like- 
It is a case of where 
“ All the world’s coarse thumb 

And finger fail to plumb ” 


wise doubts. 


the depths of the suffering and the tragedies of child- 
hood caused by unmerited scholastic failures. 

If the teacher were familiar with the findings of any 
of the numerous investigations on the variability of teach- 
ers’ marks, she would recognize that the paper which she 
said with such finality “ was worth 74 per cent, no more, 
no less” would receive marks from other equally com- 
petent teachers, ranging probably from 50 per cent to 
95 per cent. Prudence, then, would deter her from de- 
creeing the educational mortality of her pupil on a margin 
so slender and untenable. 

Joun A. O’Brien, Px.D. 


Sociology 


The Business Man and Social Science 

LMOST any business man of today, even one of 
vi the best type, if asked his main purpose in carrying 
on his business would reply “ to make a living.” This is 
as it should be. We would not change it. It is a measure 
of success universally applied. The physician, the lawyer, 
the teacher, all make a living, or ought to, from the prac- 
tise of their professions. But that word “living” is the 
crux of the problem. 

Perhaps, it is a new doctrine to speak of business as a 
profession, but for all practical purposes, it approaches 
so closely to a profession that it is the expression rather 
than the thought which startles. For what is a profession? 
Briefly, it is a calling for which men prepare themselves 
by special study, and which they exercise partly, indeed, 
for gain, but also in accordance with certain more or less 
clearly defined ideals, commonly called “ the ethics of the 
profession.” These have a greater or less projection to- 
wards society as a whole. A profession, then, implies mas- 
tery of a science, and the utilization of that knowledge 
in social life in conformity with accepted standards of 
conduct. Most business men so far have not recognized 
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that business is among the most difficult of social sci- 
ences, or even that it is social or a science. Observe care- 
fully the plans and methods of most small tradesmen, 
butchers, bakers, grocers. Generally, they understand lit- 
tle of the principles that control prices and sales. They 
have been brought up in a “ hit or miss” way to do the 
things that have been done before. Most of our business 
men are still untrained apprentices. Many have learned 
from experience in their own special line a great deal of 
business, but experience is proverbially expensive, not only 
‘to themselves but very much more to society. If they be- 
come business managers, only a few of them have much 
knowledge of those fundamentals of business as a science, 
that are essential to the highest success individually, finan- 
cially and socially. This is manifestly wrong. There must 
be some training. Society demands it. I might state here 
that I hold no brief for the business or correspondence 
college. My emphasis is intended to be much wider than 
that. 

From the ethical viewpoint, as well as from the com- 
mercial, the most conscientious employer wants to see that 
his workmen are well treated; that they have good condi- 
tions of work, so that there may be less disease, less dis- 
satisfaction and fewer accidents. He has to see that the 
men are not overworked, and, at the same time, that they 
do a good day’s work. All this requires high expert knowl- 
edge. To find a manager of real executive ability is a 
difficult problem. A company can hire a chemist. That 
is easy. But a man who knows how to direct other men, 
who knows what a day’s work is, and how to get it from 
the workmen in a way that will be acceptable both to the 
men and just to the owners, is a very rare person. Again, 
from the ethical side, the business manager has to 
keep in mind not merely the welfare of his workmen or 
the profits of his shareholders, but frequently social ques- 
tions of far wider range. When, indeed, we look at the 
matter critically, do we not see that the actual conduct 
of business is really social work, possibly the most im- 
portant of all social work, and that, at the very founda- 
tion, it involves moral questions of the deepest import? 
All who engage in business, whether employer or em- 
ploye, must be animated by ideals as high as those which 
prevail or are supposed to prevail in the professions. 
Business must find a soul. 

Every man’s business should be so run as to promote 
the public welfare, and every man should devote son:e 
energy to public service. We are all sociologists passiveiy. 
The doctor promotes the public health by curing patients. 
He should be also ready to make some suggestions to the 
City Council free of charge, if need be, regarding sani- 
tary measures. The lawyer promotes the public weifare 
by inquiry into what ought to be justice in his cases. 
He should also try to get good laws by aiding legislators 
to understand the best in law-making. The manufacturer 
and the merchant render service to the public by dealing 
honestly with their customers. They should, also, when 
opportunity offers, serve the public directly by giving their 
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services as citizens to see that public money is wisely used 
in erecting public buildings, improving parks, getting the 
right lighting, transportation and water systems. They 
should be ready to place their expert knowledge at the 
service of City Councils in government. All should be 
ready, even to the extent of personal sacrifice, to serve on 
public committees or in public office, to put their training 
from their businesses, whatever they may be, at the com- 
mand of society in such a way as to be of most use. 
Probably, their greatest service to the people will be in 
their regular work. When we find the butchers, the 
bakers, the manufacturers, the merchant, the bankers, and 
the lawyers keeping in mind chiefly the welfare of their 
customers or clients, we shall see a very decided change 
which will be for the benefit of business because it will 
benefit society. This day is coming; great strides have 
already been taken in that general direction. 

The same principle is equally sound within a business 
though less extensively applied. A business is merely a 
small community, or should be. For their own sake, as 
well as that of society, workmen should do their part in 
a spirit of loyalty to the job, for that really means loyalty 
to the community. The proper spirit of service on both 
sides will result in the adjustment of hours and the skill 
of the workmen so as to produce maximum quality and 
quantity output. There has been much talk of kindness 
towards workmen, of welfare work, as if it were a charity. 
Such work smacking, as it usually does, of the paternal- 
istic spirit is a hindrance rather than a help. Workmen 
very properly resent such a spirit or such an implication. 
They want good working conditions because it is right they 
should have them ; because such conditions pay the employ- 
er as well as the employe. They are urged to be loyal to 
their employers. It is a better judgment to demonstrate to 
them that it is a good sense to be faithful, and that loyalty 
to the job, which shows improved results as a consequence, 
will generally increase their wages. They will then feel 
that such increase has been earned. In so far as loyal co- 
operation and service to the workmen, as well as from the 
workmen, prevail, business will prosper. The worth of 
the worker and the rights of the employer are both to be 
recognized and preserved. The spirit of service is thus 
the central point of all business ideals, and manifests itself 
in a hundred and one different ways, but nowhere more 
forcibly than in its emphasis of sincerity and truth. In 
fact, truth is the foundation stone of business. 

Another factor which should not go uncared for in 
business is responsibility. The principle of individual re- 
sponsibility should be greatly extended in practise. The 
organization and the successful management of every 
farm, factory, bank, mercantile establishment, rest most 
securely upon the proper and nice assignment and accept- 
ance of responsibility, from the head of the establishment 
to the laborer. Many of the important business men of 
today would say that in a successful business a few men 
must take the responsibility, the others must do as they 
are told. They believe that the average individual does 
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not need to feel that he has to do independent thinking and 
to take responsibility for himself. For moderate success, 
perhaps, they are right. For the highest success (and do 
we not aim at the highest?) they are absolutely wrong. 
There must be a discipline in business. That fact is clearly 
essential. The limit to which each individual who forms 
part of a big business machine shall be given responsibility 
to decide upon his course of action must, of course, be 
rigidly held within his own field of action. This is the 
problem: how to assign responsibility, give discretion and 
check up results, so that each man can develop his own 
powers best, and his employer, as well as the man, can 
know how each man’s job fits in in the concern, and what 
progress is made. In this way the best plan for team work 
can be decided upon. But if a man demands independence 
for himself and the right to assume responsibility, he 
must give the same right to his fellows, even when their 
thoughts and judgments differ from his own. He must 
be tolerant. What business needs today and what society 
needs today is more teamwork and less intolerance. One 
of the great faults of this age—very often the cause of 
failure in business—is the rendering of decisions without 
due care to learn facts. An employer has no moral right 
to deal with workmen until he has studied the workmen’s 
problem from their standpoint. A workmen must fit him- 
self for his job. A business man must fit himself to be 
a jobber. 

In this discussion only principles can be stated, for each 
separate establishment, whether bank or factory, steam- 
ship or farm, has its own peculiar problems. No two have 
the same or similar solutions. To attempt to fit all kinds of 
organizations into one form like that of a legislature, 
often, but not always a good form, is to confuse principle 
with form. The principle is sound. The form must vary. 
Much depends upon the nature of the business, much upon 
the personnel. But a few lines of procedure may wisely 
be followed: (a) Analyze the business and organize it 
so that each step in the process of work is clearly seen 
and defined by itself. (b) So group the workmen and 
assign their tasks that each one will know as exactly as 
possible just what his personal duties are and at just what 
point the task becomes that of his fellow-workmen. (c) So 
plan that exact tests and measurements can be frequently 
made and recorded of the quality and the quantity of the 
results accomplished by each small group, if possible by 
each man. In this way comparison between men and espe- 
cially between successive days’ results of the same man’s 
work can be inade. (d) Record and show when desirable 
the results obtained by different men and different groups. 
The use of charts or graphs is often most convenient. 
The only question that could be raised, or that will be 
raised by any intelligent business man as to the merits 
of these principles in conducting business is whether they 
are admissible in large degree in great establishments 
where there are many untrained men. Will they not upset 
the necessary coordination of effort and necessary dis- 
cipline ? R. R. Macerecor, Px.D. 




















































































Note and Comment 
Young People’s Home 
at Essen 

ERMANY is slowly recovering from the long period 

of starvation but much suffering remains. German 

Catholics, in particular, are as a rule too poor to provide 

even Mass stipends for their priests. A worthy alms, that 

will be constructive at the same time, is to send donations 

or Mass stipends that may enable the priests connected 

with the Yugendheim, or Young People’s Home, at Essen 

to carry on their important work of saving the many hun- 

dreds of students who are there kept in touch with the 

Catholic Faith or can thus be newly attracted to it. The 

future of Catholicism in Germany depends upon this 

work which existing conditions make practically impossi- 

ble without foreign assistance. Help sent for this purpose 

will promote the saving of the Faith in Germany at this 
critical moment. 


«Synthetic Lumber 
Predicted 

T appears that most of the ills of mankind will in the 

near future be remedied by a recent invention which 

is described as “ synthetic lumber.” It is to become the 

practical building material of the new era in these days 

when the rapid depletion of our forests would make such 

an invention doubly welcome. The new product is a com- 

position made up chiefly of the fiber of sugar cane that 

had formerly been discarded. The Carpenter in printing 

this story quotes the following description from a “ sci- 
entific authority ”: 

Two qualities it has in an unusual degree. It is a great insulato 
and a sound-deadener. 

It has the insulating value of cork, and homes built of it are 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer than houses of natural 
timber. This means a material reduction in the winter coal bill. 
It also means more comfortable homes. 

Its sound-deadening quality is important. Scientists have dem- 
onstrated that much of the world’s insanity, delinquency among 
children and ill health due to nervous diseases, are directly trace- 
able to jarring noises which are a necessary part of this industrial 
age. In deadening these noises synthetic lumber will save the 
world’s nerves and thereby increase the world’s health. 

The new composition, it is said, will be cheaper than 
lumber and weighs only one-fourth as much as pine board. 
The industry, we are told, is as yet merely in its infancy, 
but “is bound to become one of the world’s greatest in- 
dustries.” 





Is German Competition 
to be Dreaded 


F ROM time to time terrifying articles appear in our 

press predicting dire calamities that are bound to re- 

sult from our competition with Germany in the world 

market, or even at hoine. This attitude of mind is, 

described in our Government’s official Commerce Reports 
as still affecting our more timid exporters: 

The picture of German competition in the minds of some of 


our more conservative exporters has been one of an irresistible 
force flooding foreign markets with goods offered at very low 
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prices and long terms of payment, giving extraordinary service, 
interlocking banking facilities with highly developed selling methods 
so that the American works under a hopeless handicap, and gen- 
erally succeeding in keeping the principal markets of the world, in 
some lines at least, entirely in German hands. 

Our commerce experts assure us that all this is false. 
As an instance they take the machinery market of Italy, 
where we might find ourselves under particular disad- 
vantage. Here propinquity, close acquaintance, depreci- 
ated German exchange and other factors all favored the 
German salesman, yet we learn that neither Germany nor 
Austria were able to hold their former position. 

A further significant fact is brought out, namely, that countries 
with stable currencies, such as Great Britain and the United States, 
have shown striking increases in machinery sales in Italy. Great 
Britain has been able to more than double the volume of business 
done two years ago, while sales of American machinery have 
practically quadrupled since 1921. This is a highly competitive 
market, with many factors, such as distance, working to our 
distinct disadvantage, yet American machinery, always in keen 
competition with British as well as German equipment, leads the 
market from the standpoint of growth. 

In fine, the writer’s conclusion is that American goods 
and American selling methods are able to compete favor- 
ably abroad. 





Poether Westropp’s 
mp Crusac 


N a previous note reference was rv 2 work of 
Father H. I. Westropp, S.. in Attention 
should also be called to the financial possibilities he sees 
in canceled stamps, which, though common in one country, 
iu another. He says: Ss 


alsdla. 


may be 


The American stamp is just as rare here as Indian stamps are 
in America. Going on this principle, it is our object to tap all 
the countries of the world, for the greater variety of stamps we 
have the easier can we sell. 

The stamps are sold to collectors only and usually at retail. 
Thus twenty-five stamps, all different, are put on a sheet. These 
sheets are eagerly bought by collectors in all parts of the world 
and this work employs here thirty poor girls and women, furnish- 
ing them with a living. Our gross receipts in July were $200, 
which means three times as much out here as in the United States. 
The net gain was enough to pay all our fifteen catechists and 
some other workers. Of course this income could be increased 
tenfold were we able to get more people interested. 

Strange to say the most ardent promotors are those that are 
farthest away. What is farther away from the “hub” of civiliza- 
tion than Dunedin, New Zealand, the last city this side of the 
South Pole? And yet it is there that Bessiel Gallien, her brother 
Bert, and their friends are producing the greatest results. If we 
had a few more New Zealanders scattered throughout the globe 
we could work wonders. 

Approval sheets are sent to any part of the world at no cost 
to the prospective buyer, and at prices that are below other phila- 
telic concerns. The Mission sheet of stamps offers a pleasant 
and remunerative pastime for young people, and at the same time 
a good income to the Mission. 


Father Westropp, whose address is, Our Lady of Vic- 
tory Mission, Victoria, Paharia, India, can turn to good 
account big gifts and small. He also redistributes Catholic 
literature that is sent him. Mass stipends are of course 
welcomed. 














